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PREFACE 


The original text of Nandikesvara’s Ahhiii.ti.ijail a rpa na, now 
placed before the j)ublic, has never before been edited, or printed in 
the Devanagarl character. Uptil now The JI/oto;* of (ed. 

Coomarswainy and Duggirala, Cambridge, Mass. 1917), which is a 
partial translation of tlie work, was the only means by which the 
fSanskritists in general could study its contents. But this transla- 
tion, excellent in its own way, suftered from tlie di-awback of its 
original which was a corrupt text. And, as will be evident to one 
who carefully goes through the Ir^elect Glossary (pp. 44-48), the 
w^ork contains some new lexicid materials. Thus the critical edition 
of the Ahhuiayadiiritamx may be said to have been undertaken 
with considerable justification. 

The present work written in simple Sanskiit verse.s does not 
present any great linguistic difficulty, but its contents, being on one 
of the less frequently-studied subjects in Indology, it has been given 
an introduction which may be considered disproportionately long. 
But this length may not probably be considered useless ; for, in it 
the editor has tried to discuss what seemed to lihn to be important 
issues connected with the text and its subject-matter. It may be 
hoped that such a discussion Avill stimulate interest in the histoiy of 
the ancient Hindu dance and histrionic art — a study much needed 
for obtaining a proper view of the Hindu culture in its varied aspects. 
Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy’s wu-itings on the sulqect especially his 
valuable introduction to The Mirror of Ge A liras have already done 
much in this direction. The present editor has tried to follow in 
his lines, and tliis humble work may be considered a conti- 
nuation of his work. 

It cannot, how^ever, be claimed that the editor has been able to 
execute his work in a faultless fashion- For example, the passages 
quoted from the Naijjasadra has not been critically edited. Though 
our quotations are mostly on the Imsis of the Chowkhamba text, 
in some cases they are made out by a compromise between it and 



the Kavyaniala text, and variants have very sparingly been noticed. 
As a critical edition o£ the passages did not seem to be much neces- 
sary for our piu'pose in the introduction, we have remained satisfied 
with the above procedure. Besides this there may be other imper- 
fections, Avhich it is hoped, will be excused by generous readers. 

Bor the purpose of this book works of several scholars have 
been heliBul to me, and they have been mentioned in proper places in 
the l)ody of the I)ook. But among them all Professors A. B. Keith 
and Bteii Konow and Drs. S. K. De and A. K. Coomaraswamy 
should be specially mentioned. 

I must also acknowledge here the various kinds of assist- 
ance I have received, wliile editing the work, from my friends and 
wellwishers. In this connexion the name of Pi’incipal Vidhushekhara 
Bhattacharya (Shastri) of Visvabharati, naturally comes first to my 
mind. For, it was at his suggestion that during my stay in 
Santiniketan I undertook the work. After procuring, tlnough the 
Visvabharati, the necessary MSS. of the text for my use he very 
keenly watched the progress of the work and facilitated its comple- 
tion in various ways. It is with genuine pleasure that I record here 
most gratefully the kindness of Principal Bhattacharya. He 
desired very much that the work should be published by the 
Visvabharati, and the MS. of the work actually lay for some 
time with the publication department of the institution. But, 
unfortunately for myself, owing to financial reasons the Visva- 
bharati had to curtail considerably its varied and useful activities 
which included the publication of old Skt. texts ; and as no 
assurance could be given me that the work would be taken up in 
the near futiue, I at last desired to take back the MS. with a 
view to have this published from elsewhere. Then Principal 
Bhattacharya, though with reluctance, readily gave me the necessary 
permission, and was glad to learn that it would be published 
very soon. 

Next I owe a deep debt of gratitude to Rabindranath Tagore, 
who honoured the first ch’aft of a portion of the introduction, in 
MS., by a careful perusal. It was at his suggestion that the same was 



ix 

pviblished in the Visvabharati QuaHetiy (VoL V, 1927, pp. 93 ff.). 
It goes without saying that the encouragement which I thus vei*y 
fortunately received at the hand of the great creative artist whose 
understanding of our ancient culture, especially its artistic traditions, 
is so well known, gave me a new inspiration as it were, to study 
my subject with an ever increasing interest. 

Besides this, I am veiy much indebted to Professor Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji who very kindly glanced over, in proof, a portion 
of the English translation and the introduction and made a few 
suggestions which have profited me and led mostly to the improve- 
ment of my work. I am also to acknowledge here with cordial 
thanks the occasional help I received fi’om my friend Mr. Haiidas 
IMitra, M. A., in the shape of suggestions about the method of work, 
and some useful references. Mr. Mitra has, besides, devoted liis 
valuable time for having the illustrations drawn. But for the 
care he has taken the work would have been issued without any 
illustration. For this friendly assistance he has laid me under a 
deep obligation. As for the actual execution of the excellent 
drawings that have been given along with the text I owe it to Mr. 
Nandalal Bose of Visvabharati (KalahJiavmia) who very kindly 
supervised the woi'k of the artist, his pupil, who was entrusted 
with the work. For this I am very sincei’ely thankful to 
Mr. Bose. 

This preface cannot be concluded without mentioning Pandit 
Amareswar Thakur, M.A., Ph.D., the Director of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit Series, who very kindly accepted this work for publication 
in the above-mentioned collection. Lastly I should mention Mr. 
Narendra Chandra Bhattacharya, M.A., Ved'antatlrtha etc., the 
learned Reader to the Series, whose scholarly interest has saved 
me from many printing mistakes and many a lapsus calami, 
But f©r Ml'. Bhattacharya’s care the list of errors, excepting those 
which have occurred due to the breaking of types, might have 
been bigger. My best thanks are due to him. 

Calcutta, 1 

t MANOMOHAif Gnosa 

January, 1934 J 



Notes on Illustration 


Four drawings have been inserted in this work mainly for showing how 
th&mgikaahhinayab,dQSQ\y connected with painting and sculpture (Fz'ie 
Introduction, pp xxix-xxxi). Different gestures and postures, which they 
are examples of, have been mentioned below ; and more such examples 
can be gathered from old paintings, sculptures and bas-reliefs. Some 
of them have been collected at the end of The Mirror of Gestures, 

The following is a description of the drawings and their sources : 

I. A Dancing Girl (/mi^M/zVcc).— This illustrates the Sundarl neck 
(80-81) and the Parivahita head (64-65). It is from the cave-painting of 
Ajanta. John Griffiths, The Painting in the Buddhist Cave-Temples of 
Ajantd^ Khandesh^ India. Vol. I. Plate 6 of the Cave I]. 

'2. Natariija Siva [facing page 1).— This illustrates Sama head (67-68) ; 
its raised left hand denotes the Ardacandra gesture (111-113). This is the 
famous bronze figure preserved in the Madras Museum. [Vide Plate LVI of 
the ibid.]. 

/ 

3. Astabhuja Siva [facing page 18).— Its right hands (beginning 

from the upraost one) denote the Kapittha Bhramara (152-154), 

Kartanmukha Pataka (93-100) gestures respectively and the 

left hand (beginning from the upmost one) denote the Pataka (93-100), 
Kmgula (144-146), Ardhacaiidra (11M13) and Alapadma gestures respectively. 
This is from the Kailasanatha-svamin temple at Conjeevaram [Vide T. A. 
Gopinath Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography Vol’. II, Pari. I. Plate LXX.] 

4. A Dancing Girl [facing page 41) .—This illustrates the Udvahita 

head (5 2) .and the posture (295). This is from the bas- 

relief of Boroboudur [Vide. M. P. Verneuil, V Art a Java^ (Les Temples 
de la Period Classique Indo-Javanaise) Plate XXVII ]. 
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INTRODUCTION 

( 1 ) 


1. THE PRESENT EDITION. Though the Ndiaht 
a typical form of the Hindu drama, forms a^ large section of 
Sanskrit literature, onr knowledge about the way in which the art 
of producing a play developed in India is still very inadequate. 
This is due mostly to a lack of sufficient materials. The only wmik 
which gives us some idea of the Hindu stage is the Bharata- 
Naiijamstm. Yet for the study of the histoiy of the development 
of ancient Indian theatrical art, this work, though very impoi-tant 
in many respects, is not quite sufficient by itself. We need therefore 
make no apology in offering for the first time a critical edition 
of Nandikesvara’s Ahhinaiior-flarpaiui, which exclusively treats of 
gestures in a manner rather different from the NS., which also has 
these among other things as its subjects of treatment. The Mirror of 
(.redvrefi published with a very illuminating introduction by Dr. 
A. K. Coomaraswamy claims to be a translation of this work. But 
on comparing it with our text it has been found out that the text 
used in preparing the MG. is not exactly identical with the AD., 
though the fonner has absorbed a major part of the latter work and 
supplemented the same by making occasional quotations from other 
'works of the same class (see § 2). And an important feature of 
our text is its treatment of items like postures and movements etc. 
dependent on the feet, such as maoydala-^, sthmalca, can and gati, 
which although omitted by the original of the MG. is indispensably 
necessary for the complete understanding of the Hindu histrionic art. 


I. For the meaning of this term and the following ones, see ‘Select 
Glossary’ at the end. 


A~IIT 



^V4.\ 


The MG., though it did not fully represent the AD., has been a 
very useful contribution to our knowledge I’egarding the production 
of Hindu plays. The present edited text of the AD. will, it many be 
hoped, supplement such a knowledge, for in it some fresh materials 
have been bi'ought to light for the first time. 

2. THE TRAjSTSLATIOX. The translation has not been 
made veiy literal. Students of Sanskrit will however experience 
little difficulty about the langaiage of the AD. A few words 
which liave been used in it with special import and may for this 
reason offer difficulty to i*eaders have been explained in the Select 
Glosmrij. 

3. CRITICAL APPARATUS. The present text has been 
reconstructed from the five manuseiapts of which two are complete 
and the rest fragmentary. The two complete MSS. do not fully 
agree with each other regarding the order in which various topics 
have been treated. In this respect the fragmentary MSS. also 
vary with the complete ones as well as among themselves. The 
following description of the MSS. wall among other things notice 
tliis mutual variation. 

M. A Devanagari transcript of the only complete MSS. (in 
the Telugu script) of the wmrk (ISTo. 304 of the collection made in 
1893-1894) in the possession of the Madras Government Oriental 
MSS. Library {vide p. xxix of the Report of a Search of the Sanskrit 
and Tamil MSS. for the year 1893-1894 by Sheshagiri Shastri). 

The various topics have been treated in tliis MS. in the 
following order : 


1. 


8, 


2. 

?mTqf%558!t'nJ3(. 

9. 


3. 


10. 


4. 


11. 


5. 


12. 


6. 


13. 


7. 

sTTott; 

14. 




XV 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 
22 . 


23. 





gT5=si3Jif?555!^tiira;, 
?Tlf?^5TT n?PT: 




24. 

24a. 5J^??rr: 

24b. 3Xq?KXx5|^: ( qjqtXqiPXT; ) 

25. XTO'Sras^l^r: 

26. 5S?X!R5^; 

27. 

2 8 HJxfteajoiw 

29. gxfh&^x: 

30. nflpft^T: 


V. A palm-leaf Mf8. (fairly eoiiiiDlete) in the Teliigu script, in 
the possession of the Visvabharati, Santiniketan. It bears the 
number 3038. Its size is 1C-2"X 1" and it has 29 leaves. This MS. 
puts the Jjaibdhacd-Jtada-hiJiSd'Wvin last of all and omits the 
ibaL'iLgraha]basta-liiks<i.ndm, mt carasah, !ia4>'bisah and aca-'^fhor 
bheilah(d asab'usthah). And moreover its treatment of the tbiita- 
kastclh and i>ad a-hhedah is incomjplete. 

Ah A palm leaf MS. (not complete) in the Telugu script 
with a Telugu tika from the Adyar Library. It has 53 leaA’es. It 
bears the number XXII. C. 25. Its size is 5’8"X Td". 


This MS. ari’anges topics in the following order : 


4.=»= 5WT5SSJon| 

2. SEWXqfg^oBT 
4. ?SWT^®RX (contd.) 



20. qT!'q3qf5:g5S^t®n3; 


6, qT^fJr^; 

5. qtsi5S!?iJm 

“aXT^TSX^^ nlaw etc.” 

16. 

17. 


12. sTSifgss^rinw 
15. 3Tg gaggg '' gs gq »j r 

(only s?tT3-^asB-JT%-3X«f;E|^- 
^s^roixf^) 

11 . 


A®. Another palm-leaf MS. (not complete) hi the Telugu 
script from the Adyar Libraiy. It bears the number XXII. G. 38. 


Numbers used in this table and the following ones represent the 
serial numbers of items in M* {vide supra). 



XVI 


its size is 8’5"X 1:2". It is partially injured and has 28 leaves. 
The topics have ]>een treated in this MS. in the following order : 


15. 

16. 


15. 


17. 

18. 





SS^OirfH ) 




19. gT5=«i5*ii5=5f^^<jn3; 

12. sflw^T: 

1 3. 

9. 

7. Trass^oiq; 

4. ^rsrresaetoni 

2. ?t5I5!^oij3^ ( ) 


A**. A paper MS. (not complete) in the Telugii script from 
the Adyar Library. It bears the number VIII. J. 9. Its size is 
9‘3"X6'8" and has 14 pages. The following order has been 
observed by this MS. in the arrcingement of topics — 


15. 

16, 


17. 





18. 

“3TT?%srn55?^5 JTl?(Jlelc.” 


The four* MSS. written in the Telugu script (V., A^, A® and 
A®) have the following peculiarities : 

a. They often use ya, iji and //7 for a, i and I respectively. 
One original ija starrding for a had been shown in our text 
in SI. 18. 

h. Klhcv anu toa are orren cnangecL to i>\i and a. 

c. II is often substituted for the visarga ( : ). 

cl. The reduplication of a letter is indicated in three MSS. by 
.placing an cciiusvara before it. 

Besides these five MSS. of the AD. the following printed 
wol'k and MSS. have been utilised for the reconstruction of the text. 

MG. The Mirror of Gestures (Cambridge, Mass., 1917) 
edited by Dr. A. K. Coomaraswarny and Mr. Duggh’ala. This work 
is a translation of a Skt. text briefly described before (see § 1). 
The translation is based on the second edition (in the Telugu 
^jhaj-acter) of the or-igiiral pirblished rmder the editorship of the late 



x\ni 


Tiruvenkataeari of Isadamangalam (MG. p. Id). Mitk refemice to 
the passages that it has in common with the AD., the original f»t' 
MG. m places seem to suffer from textual corruptions. But in 
spite of such defects this work renders valuable aid in determining 
the position of the iiacagnilui-hastas w'hich ajapear only in M. 
{see § 4). It arranges the subjects of its treatment in the followmg 
order. Items not oceuriing in reconstructed text of the AD. have 
been marked with asterisks. 


Salutation, 

* A dialogue between Indra and 
ISl andikes vara. 

Variety of dances, 

Eulogy of Naija, 

Definition of Natya etc., 
Occasion for dances, 
iSahha etc. 

'■* Seven limbs of the Sabha, 
SahJiUnnaytil-a, 

Ministei’s, 

Itahrja, 

Pat I •a-lal'mnu , 

Patra’s disqualifications, 

Bells, 

* Nati/a-lal-sii/na, 

* Patrasi/a bahih-praiiah, 

1 ^atrasya autah-praniah, 

* Nica-n&iia, 

Nlcarnatya^dui-su'ii a-yhaZam, 
Natya-k i rwiah. 

Any iha-abhinaya.) 

nine movements of the Head, 

* Twenty-four movements of the 
Head ciccording to another work. 

Eight Glances, 


Forty-four Glances accuixling 
to another book 

* Six movements of the Bi'uw 
according to another bot)k, 

Aeck movements, 

* IlLista-pranali, 

Jlasta-bli eJaJj, 

Twenty-eight {Asamyntd hax. 
tas (with ’''alternative definitions 
for 24 hands from another book), 
Twenty-three Bamy 1 1 ta-ha da s, 
Twenty-four Bcmiynta-Juistus 
from another book, 

* Twenty-seven Bamyioio-lufxtax 
from another book, 

Eleven hands of Relationship, 
Hands of gods and goddesses, 
„ planets, 

„ ten Avataras, 

„ four castes. 

The following have been taken 
from another book : 

* Hands of famous emperorSj 
famous livers, seven upper worlds, 
seven lower worlds. 

Hands indicating trees, land 
animals, bii’ds and water animals. 



xvin 


T. From tl«‘ India Office Libraiy we received two MSS. 
(nos. 3028 and 3l 190) named AD. One of them is in the Teliigu 
script and tlie othei- is a Devanagari transcript of the same. On an 
examination of these MSS. tliey proved to be a work dealing with 
iihhlimijii and taht- and probably belonging to the school of 
Anjaneya cited as an authority on savnijiiK in various places ; for 
the end of the uhlLiiiniid portion of this work reads as ‘iti 
it{a)nj(Uiidjn.iniifaiit'. But this nWind.ijn portion is fragmentary 
and seems to be a compilation from different sources. Slokas 
99-95,96, 97b-9Sa, 1 01-192, lOHOo of the AD. occur in it 
with a few variations worthy of notice. The following passage 
from some other source occurs between 101 and 102. 

arai^ (?) i 

(?) II 

=9 gwnS (?) i 

gtq^ n q^^ ii 

Besides these the MS. contains the following passage which 
is foimd in the so-called BlMvatanmm {c'uh iiifni) of the 
Bbmdarkar Oriental Eesearch Institute, Poona, with some variation: 

(0 ii 

if3Tqf|sgf(?si)^t?sj^ Isf i 

qfqf^ ^ II 

(:) qteqt (?) ii 

yfrttaJuiddn mentioned in this work are from some unknown 
source and are as follows : 

f5ii3!ra^(?) II 



XIX 


(?) 37sf\fggr ^ \ 
f^f^«r ^p5trar?q5:g«ir ^sar ii 
^osqs3 i 

qT^q*T<3fsflsf5?fa « 

^5?I?^ssT {^?ft i 

g^HFcT ^(^)^[?5m(?)cq§5:gT: Sf^^5tT: U 

P. This is the MS. no. 42 of the Appendix Collection A. 
(1910-18) of the Govt. MSS. Libi-ary placed with the Bhandai*kar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona. It has been entered in the 
Catalogue of the Institute published in 1925 as the Bhai-atarmiva . 
This fact led to an examination of this MS. for the AD. 
according to a passage in the MG. was an abridgment of the 
Bhamtdi’)yiva . The examination of the MS. however revealed the 
fact that the work though it possibly had some connexion with the 
BhA. was not itself the same. {7Pni- i]ef(t4ls .^ee § 15.) In spite of 
this, the MS. which has certain passages in common with AD. was 
of help in I'econstructing our text. 


B. This is the MS. no. 40 of the Appendix Collection A. 
(1916-1918) of the Govt. MSS. Librai’y placed with the B. O. R. 
Institute, Poona. It has been named in the Catalogue of MSS. 
published by the Institute as the Bhi.rata-m>?tm-grantha. This 
work apj)ears to be a curious compilation of passages from the 
following woi’ks : 




^msrarrat: 

SETU^f^T 

5I3^sr: 



2LX. 


Besides quotations from the above mentioned works wdaieh 
this MS. names it contains passages from unmentioned sources which 
include Dandin and- Nandike.^vara. The portions taken from the 
latter author^’s AD. consist of cininogas of the Asamijuta-hastas, 
These oflPer sonic variants. The author of this Bli.a-ratd-saAra’' 
appears to have been a commentator of the JPrasaima.. 
i-aj/i'dra- ; for he refers to himself in the follomng : 

( f. 6 ), 

4. RECOKSTRUCTION. The present edition of the text 
of the AD. has been based principally on V., but the Nava-graJm- 
hiida.lnJ:s(i 7 y'i. which occurs only in M. has been accepted as 
lielonging to the work. Support in this matter has been available from 
the MG. which does not ascribe it to graiithaiitara though all its 
lioiTowings from works other than the AD. have been prefixed with 
such ascriptions. The fact that the planet-worship in India w^as not 
later than the early eentui’ies of the Christian era,* when the gods of 
the Puranic pantheon were probably evoking, may also give us 
additional justification to consider the Nairi-grahcuhaAa-lahHana as 
belonging to the original AD. For we do not knoAV why planetary 
deities should be considered later than other deities who in their 
Puranic character Avere not probably A^ery old. And as some of the 
planets liaA'e been mentioned in the Atlut.rva-Veda, planetary deities 
may in fact be as old as some of the deities of the Vedic 
pantheon®. Passages on Rasa and Avastha which occur only in M. 
and haA’e no support from MG., ha\^e not been included in the 
edited text. They haA^e been separately shoAAm at the end of the 
same (-s-ec p. 43 foot note). 


1. Kaye, ‘Hindu Astronomy’, Calcutta, 1924. p. 107, 

2, Kaye, 0^. pp, 12-13, 
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ABHINAYA ; ITS MEANING. 


5. DRAMA AND THE HINDU PLAY. To understand 
properly the meaning of the word abhiiirt.i/a. (roughly speaking, the 
word for the hifitrionie ad in Sanskrit) it is necessary to have a 
clear notion about the nature and spirit of the Hindu plays which 
are often called ‘dramas.’ A Hindu play which is called a rhsi/a 
or in'el'sija I'avija or natija, or ruj^a or ni^alca in Sanskrit, though 
it has some superficial resemblance to drama, is not identically equal 
to the same thing ; rather there is a considerable difference between 
the two. The names such as nipa and dfhja havya which include 
all kinds of Hindu plays give us the clue to the difference. A play 
is called rupa or rupalca, i.e., ‘having-a-form’ oh account of its visibi- 
lity (drsyatay. And the term 't'upaha is applied to a play on the 
analogy of a figure of a speech of the same name (i. e., mpaJca or 
metaphor), because in a play we assume a non-distinction between 
characters (dramatis personae) and the actors representing them*. 
And dpsya (preJcsya) Itavya means a poem which is to be seen i.e., 
a poetical composition capable of being enjoyed not by its reading, 
but from its stage representation. The idea of action is missing 
altogether in these names. And the very nature of the Hindu play 
discloses its neglect of action®. 

The word n^ya, which is also a synonym for a 'rupa or drsya 
/caryn and points to its lyrical nature, throws further light on the 
point. In accordance with the etymological meaning of this word 
which is derived from the rootnn^ (=nrt) meaning ‘to dance’, Hindu 
plays are compositions in which rhythm and lyrical elements pre- 
ponderate^ and action is given a very minor scope^* 

1, DakarTtpa i-8. ^ 

2, Rasayfiava'-siidhcikara, Trivendrum. III. 2. p. 209 also Da^antpa 1,9, 

3* S. Rice, Th$ Sciuskfit in Indian Arts and Letters, Vol, i, 

pp. 96*97, 102, 

4. Levi, Le thedtre indien^ pp. 29-30, S.Rice Op* ett*^ 
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All tlxese go to show that realism in the ordinary sense has no 
place in the Hindu plays. And .ifter a closer examination of them 
one is sure to diseovei’ their suggestive character and the consequent 
demand on the iinagination of the speetatorsh Those who are 
accustomed to realism in art may call that demand inordmate, hut 
Hindu theorists on the .subject believe that the highest aesthetic 
enjoyment is not po.ssible without gi\ung the greatest possible scope 
to imagination, and are therefore in favour of avoiding I’ealism. 
For, no amount of making things appear as real to the .spectators can 
be successful, unle.s.s the latter call imagination to their aid. In this 
connexion we may quote Prof. Levi’s apt remark in translation®: 
“Indian genius produced a new art Avhich the word rasa .summarize.s 
and .symbolizes, and which condenses it in one brief formula : ‘the 
poet does not express but he suggests.’ ” 

Having regal’d to these characteristics of the Hindu plays, they 
may perhaps suitably be called ‘lyrico-di’amatie spectacles’, but not 
‘dramas’ from which then’ aim and object as well as the attitude of 
their actors and spectators greatly differ. 

6. THE OBJECT OF HINDU PLAYS. To evoke rasa. 
in the spectator is the aim and object of the Hindu play-wright. 
The term o'asa. has been translated as ‘flavour’, ‘sentiment’ or ‘poetic 
sentiment’. These translations, however, are of not much help to any 
one unless an explanation is offered. And the natm-e and characteristic 
of rasa will be clear when the relative position of the spectators and 
the actors is considered. “We see on the stage, for instance, Rama, 
and Slta who excites his affection, aided by suitable circumstances of 
time and place ; this affection is intimated by speech and gesture 
alike, which indicate both dominant emotion of love and its transient 
shapes in the various stages of love requited. The spectacle evokes 
in the mind of the spectator the impressions of the emotion of love 
which experience has planted there, and this ideal and generic 
excitation of the emotion produces in him that sense of joy which is 

I. S. Rice, o/>» cit,^ p. 102. 

theatre tndien, p, 417, 
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known as sentiment {ntsn). The fulne ris of tlic onjoyiuont dopindfS 
essentially on tke nature and expeiienee of the spectator, to whom 
it falls to identify himself with the hero or other character, and thus 
to experience in irJeal form his emotions and feelings. He may even 
succeed in his effort to the extent that he weeps real tears, but the 
sentiment is still one of exquisite joy. We may compare the thrill 
of pleasure which the most terrifying narration excites in us, and 
we are all conscious of the sweetness of sad tales”*. 

7. THE TECHNIQUE OF PLAYS. Before considering 
the literary technique as well as the technique of representation 
( ahldiimja) ^ the two means by which plays evoke rn-m, attention 
would be paid to their main guiding principles. It is the doctrine of 
suggestion that lies at the basis of Hindu plays and indeed of ail 
other arts of India. Hence it is found that a Hindu play-wright’s 
method of depicting a character is diffei'ent from that of his 
fellow-artist in the West. Instead of giving prominence to his 
vai'ied activities, the Hindu play-wright would build up the character 
by mentioning characteristic emotional complexes suggestive of 
it as a whole.® 

That verses of varied forms are abundantly used in the Hindu 
plays is simply for the purpose of Cixlling forth emotion by means 
of the lyrical element present in their musical recitation. 

8. ABHINAYA. The Sanskrit word ahlminyci is made 
up of the prefix aWii ‘towards* and the root ibi ‘to carry’. Thus 
it means ‘representing (carrying) a play to (towards) the spectators’. 
According to the SaJnttjchdarpnna that representation is called the 
imitation (or visualisation) of the conditions (physical and mental) 
of the characters in the drama*. But the aesthetic significance 
of the imitation will not be clear unless the object of the 
plays, viz., the evoking of 't'dsa in the spectators, is taken into 

!• A. B, Keith, Sanskrit Draina^ p. 321, ( The italics in the quotation 
are ours ). 

2. S- Rice, op, cit,^ p. 102. 

3. NB. VIII. 6 ; 

4. Ch. VI. 2* 





considenition. Henee we see Mallinatha, the famous commentator, 
defining ahhinaiftb as movements for suggesting ram (sentiment) 
and hham (mood)^. For this reason, the word ahhinai/a may be 
said to be the means for disclosing to the spectators the beauty or 
manifold pleasurable aspects of the play wliich cannot be adequately 
appreciated by simply reading its text. In consideration of all 
these facts, ahhinaija may be termed the ‘suggestive imitation’ of 
the various moods and emotional state of characters in a play. 
Therefore, in spite of an apixirent similarity between ahJdnai/a and 
acting, the latter term, whenever it is used in connection -with 
Hindu plays, does not mean quite the same thing. From the word 
uata (the Sanskrit word for ‘actor’ primarily meaning a dancer) 
and such words as naiauati (derived from the same root not 
meaning ‘to dance’, it appeal’s tliat the ancient Hindus had their 
plays ‘danced’ and not ‘acted’. This is corroboi’ated by the 
evidence of the Harivamsa (Visnuparva, Ch. 93, SI. 28) which uses 
an expression like ‘naialcam nanrtiih’ (danced a play). Raja^ekhara 
(c. 10th century A.G.) too, in his prologue to the Karpriramanjarl 
has an expression like ‘mUaam naccidavvaW (a saUalca is to be 
danced). Hence in course of the abJiinaya of a play which is but a 
poem to be seen ('drsyn /lOrVyad, rhythm in all its possible aspects 
plays an important part. And its rhythmical character conveyed 
through abhina-ija and dance, made it suitable for the suggestion of 
the deepest and the most tender emotions which tend to evoke ram 
(sentiment) in the spectators. 

Depicting narratives by means of dance and ahldnaija is still 
to be found in the Saiva ritualistic dances of the Nilapuja® found all 
over Bengal. The peoples of Java and Bali which can trace the 
history of its connection with India to a very remote past, still 
depict stories from the Mahabharata and Pv/rd>na^ by means 
of dance. Rabindranath Tagore during his visit to those islands 
noticed such dances. Of this he writes that “in their plays 

1. on the Kimtarjnrtlynm^ X. 42. 

2. A popular festival in honour of Siva ( = NTlakaptha) in the 
closing week of the Bengali year. 



and musical performances, from beginning to end, — their move- 
ments, battle scenes, love-scenes, even their clowning, — everything 
is danced. One who knows their peculiar dance-language'* can 
follow the story with the help of words. The other day we witnessed 
a dance in the Rajah’s palace which, we were told, represented 
the story of Salva and Satyavatl ; making it clear that not only 
emotion but also narration, is transmuted into dance by them” . 
In that connection Tagore very clearly explains how rhythm and 
gestures — the two elements of dance may convey the beauty of a 
naiTative to the spectators. “The events of human life,” he says, 
“in their outward aspect, are all displayed as movement. So, when 
any event of outstantling importance has to be poitrayed, it is but 
natural that its movement should be given a eori*esponding dignity 
by the addition of rhythmic grace. The dance here is just such 
giving of rhythmic prominence to the events of a story, keeping in 
the background, or leaving altogether, the woixls. The Puranic 
legends, which in poetry, have to make their appeal only through 
the ear, are here addressed to the eye. Of the words that are 
the veliicle of poetry, the rhytlim is governed by the natmul laws of 
music, but the meaning is artificial, depending on sound-symbols 
mutually adopted by men. Both are necessary for the poem. In 
the dance of these people, likewise the rhythm alone is not sirffi- 
cient for this kind of dance. Their tongue is silent, but the whole 
body does the talking by signs as well as by movements. Nothing 
could be more foreign to any actual field of battle than this form 
they give to their dance-warfare. But if some fairy land had been 
governed by the rule that fighting must be done rhythmically, a 
false step entailing defeat, then this is the kind of battle that would 
have been waged there. If any one is inclined to smile at such 
lack of realism, he needs must also laugh at Shakespeare, whose 
heroes not only fight in meti’e, but even die to it.”® 


1. Ahgika abhittaya or gesture is the essential of this dance-language. 

2. Letters front Jcma — The 'Visvahharati Quarterly, 'Vol. 6. No. i. 
1928, April, pp. 2-3. 

3» Ibid. 
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In addition to tliis Tagore refers to tlie Iiistorical dances of 
Japan and writes tliat, “There words are also used, but all the 
movements and gestures are of the dance type„ — and they have a 
wondei-fnl appeal. In dramas where the words are irretrical, it is 
surely inconsistent to leave the movements realistic.” Then re- 
garding the Hmdu dramas he says that “our very word for drama 
or play, Hataln, shows that dance W’^as its essential feature.”* 

Unless we start with this conception that ahhinaya is 
something allied to dancing, and meant for suggesting ideas and 
emotions to the spectators, we shall never be able to appi’eciate 
such merit as Hindu plays might possess. Besides this, one should 
consider in detail the four diffei’ent branches into which ahliinaya 
has been divided, viz., a-iigil’a, vacilca, aha/rya, aattviha..^ 

(i) Ahgilia- ahhiiiaiia is the use of artistic gestures. Its 
rules regulate the actors’ bearing, walk and movements of features 
and limbs®. But consistently with the object which Hindu plays 
have, the forms of the gestures and movements prescribed in 
manuals of ahhinaya (such as the AD.) are not quite realistic, 
and besides are often made -with reference to imaginary objects. 
For instance, the way of holding a flower by a beau is not that 
in which it is ordinarily held, while a gestui'e may show that a bee 
is woriying a maiden though no actual bee be visible, and a parti- 
culai" movement of the body may show the ascending or descending 
from a palace which may not actually be represented on the stage*. 

Ahhinaya means not only carrying out occasional directions 
of the play-wright as regards the various special movements and 
positions which the dramatis 'personae are to assume, but also 
suggesting effectively to spectators the full aesthetic import of a play 
by suitably reproducing along' with his speech or song, appropriate 
gestures codified in manuals on ahhinaya. Even in carrying out the 

1. Ibid. 

2. Ny. VIII. 9 ; AD. 39. 

3. NB. VIII. 11-13 ; AD. 40. 

4. Jyotirindranath Thalcur, p. 3654 
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directions of tlie ]ilny-Avrig'ht th(* actors aiv to use gestures 
etc., as laid dtiwn in those manuals. All this will bo clear 
from the following directions of Raghavaljhatta given in his 
cominentary of the (ed. Nirnaj’'asagara), for depicting the 

vrJi’sa-.'^eca iia (watering the plants), hhraiwira-hailha (the attack by 
the bee) and risa'fo- (grief) etc. In these he has used the SR., a 
work later than the AI). (ride, g 18). 

g (p. 27). 

swt^Tvnr — ^^:q[^5rr^oi 
(p. 34). 

^zifTOssiT — q?Ti=a5a[ f^R^tr (p. 40). 

ftqt^ — f^qwnqr =g (p. 89). 

fesrar f^^»ifl 3 srrvft:tq (p. io9). 

(p. 115). 

xmrqn — wresr- 
^ruttwri 5rr55qas?f ^of'ifsqw (p- 129), 

(p. 132). 

nfwif— ■gnfT (p. 139)* 
ai^ratot — (p. 189). 
tsTTf^wlsu — (p. 222 ). 

The code of ge.sture.s and movements prescribed for the 
different limbs were binding on the n-aia ; so much so, that in 
the matter of gesticulation the term originality can scarcely be 
applied to hhn, for what is required of him is not his own 
interpretation of a play, but a representation of the same in 
accordance with the prescribed rules. The ideal Hindu play-wright, 
as far as the language and the development of the plot are 
concerned, is to leave no obscurity wlxich would require the 
interpretation of the naia, but in building up his characters,- he 

I. This Panmrfta head has been defined according to the AD, 
( see notes on 62 ). 
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(i. e., the play-wright) is to touch only those eharucteristic moods 
whiehj propei-ly rci^resented, would suggest the full aesthetic value 
he desii'es to impart to them. 

To the nuki the play is, us it were, a lyrical poem, and the 
tihldnaija iiiamials, a record of the notation to be followed in setting 
the former to music. As the musician has neither the liberty nor 
the necessity of inventing new notes or haphazardly applying the 
existing ones, so the naffl has no room for being original by 
inventing gestures etc., for that is the business of masters (acavijas) 
of the art who know the theory and practice thoroughly^. In 
consequence of this the spectator’s wore spared the necessity of 
putting up with fanciful intei’pretations which individual naias might 
make at their cost. In spite of this the oiaia had sufficient scope 
for free grace and fitting variations on the usual play of limb. 

(ii) Vacilca alMnaya may I’oughly be called the use of 
proper pronunciation, modulation, accent and I'hythm®. Accord- 
ing to some Hindu theorists it occupies the first place in a play 
because all other branches of ahhinaya viz., ahgiha, ahavya and 
sattviha, depended more on it than it does on them®. But the mean- 
ing which they have for this vacihob ahhinaya is more extensive 
than the modern rules of proper dramatic delivei’y. The use of 
different dialects and proper forms of address to persons according 
to their rank or social status are also included. These rules of 
the Hindu theorists are very elaborate and well adapted to bring 
out the lyrical qualities of a play. 

(iii) 'Aharya ahhinaya. The costume and the appearance 
of the 7ia.ta help him in his work. They reveal the sex, race, sect 
or class, social or other position of the character represented. The 
part which costume and physical decoi'ations, etc., play is called 
the aharya ahhinaya 

1. A. K. Coomaraswamy, The Mirror of GesHires. 1917, pp. 3-4. 

2. N^. XVIII-XIX. 

3. Ramdas Sen, Part II. Second Edition, Cal. 1885, p. 97, 

4. Ramdas Sen, of. cit.^ pp. 97-98, NS. XXIII. 2-3. 
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(iv) 8aitvikci ahhinaya. This is the representation of eight 
psychic conditions arising from the vital principle itself. These 
eight conditions are : motionlessness, perspiration, honipilation, 
change of voice, trembling, cihange of colour, tears and fainting^. 
But, as these are sometimes to be expressed with the help of suitable 
gestures or movements of limbs, some modern scholars® could, 
however, discover no distinction between the i^ciffvihn and ahgihi 
abhtiiat/aii. But their confusion is due to overlooking the fact that 
while the awjika ahlouiayo, is mostly on external tilings and 
represents ideas, conveyed by words, and intellectual changes in a 
man, the sattvika ahhinaya is a thing expressing the ; 

because the eight conditions enumerated above proceed from the 
inmost recess of the soul and pervade the whole body. Owing to 
their distinctive and deep-seated nature, they (i.e., the eiglit 
conditions) form a separate branch of the ahJiiaai/a. But in spite 
of this possible distinction it cannot be denied that the fiat t vika 
ahhinaya has every chance of degenerating into the ahyika 
ahhinaya when the nata lacks the genius as well as proper training 
in his art. 

9. IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY OF ABHINAYA. 
It has been rightly observed that no play is more than potentially 
such till it is acted. Hence in order to understand a play pi'operly 
one must see it produced on the stage in the manner in which the 
author designed it to be done. If this, however, be not possible one 
should at least know thoroughly that particular manner, otherwise 
there is every chance of misunderstanding it, in spite of sympathetic 
imagination or artistic taste. The Hindu plays, as far as our 
knowlalge goes, cannot be said to have been properly appreciated by 
modern critics, merely because they were studied without adequate 
attention to the technique of their repi’esentation on the stage- 
Those who have made any generalisation on their value depended 
merely on the treatises on the literary teclmique of those plays 


I. RamdSs Sen. op. cit., p. 93, NS. XXIV. I-II., (XXII. I-II.). 
2* Cf. Keith, op, cit, pp. 367-368, 
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(such as the DaSarTqta or the SaJiitifadarpana), wliieh themselves are 
not Mly intelligible unless they are read along mth treatises on 
ahhiiiaija and other branches of the pvaijcxja-vijnma (art of produc- 
tion). That this latter subject has much to do with the proper 
appreciation of Hindu plays has been recognized by few scholars and 
emphasized by none. Tlie few stage-conventions which some of them 
picked out as grotesque or meaningless were a hindrance rather than 
a help to such an appreciation. Hence it is clear that the Hindu 
art of alldii-aj/a requires to be investigated more carefully. And its 
practical details as well as the principles underlying them should be 
subjected to a most exhaustive scrutiny. 

(i) Ahhinaya and Painting. In the Visnudliai'mottara^ it 
has been said that the canons of painting are difficult to be 
understood without an acquaintance with the canons of dancing. 
This remark is not intelligible to one who is not aware of the 
fact that dancing includes a,bhinaya, and was to a great extent res- 
ponsible for its origin, although in later times it came to be associat- 
ed more or less exclusively with the performance of natyas. An 
acquaintance with ahhinaya, in fact, gives the student of painting 
a more or less definite idea about the postures of men according to 
changes (physical, mental and spuitual) to which they are subject- 
ed by the different objects surrounding them. The value of a 
treatise on ahhinaya lies in the fact that it presents to us a 
more or less systematic and elaborate study of the possible artistic 
gestures which, when reproduced on the stage by natas, may evoke 
rasa in the spectators. Any one who has some idea about the 
technique of painting will understand how the descriptions of varying 
gestures by head, hands, eyes, lips and feet etc., would help a student 
of painting to acquire skill in depicting the human form in its endless 
variety of poses. In fact the canons of painting such as are given 
in the Visnudharmottara and the Abhilasitarthacintama^ii, 
give nothing but the anatomy of the human form considered in 
its motionless condition, while the canons of dancing (which includes 

j, Ed. Venkate. 4 vara Press, Bombay, 1912, Part III, Ch, 2 ^1. 4. 





abhiiiaya) consider tlie human fonn in its rliythmic movement 
for the piu’pose of evoking some rasa, and can thus verify the 
knowledge of that anatomy by revealing its artistic possibilities. 

(ii) Ahhhiatja atiJ Sculpture. The Vis/iudharmotta ra-^ is 
also of opmion that one who does not know the canons of painting 
cannot be acquainted with the canons of making images. Tliis 
will be clear to one who has understood the relation between 
painting and ahliiiMija- given above. And a study of the AD. 
may be expected to remove all doubt in this mattei*. 


I, Part III. Ch. 2 . In connection with rules for making images the 
Samarahgana-sutradhara (vol. II. pp. 301 of the GOS edition) describes 
the hand gestures etc., almost in the language of the N!S. (IX. 4 ff.). 
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ABHINAYA : ITS HISTORY. 


10. THE OEIGIN OF ABHINAYA. AJMmya, tliougli 
closely connected ^Yitll mpal-as or naiyjths, is not restricted to them 
alone in its application. xAn essential part of oirtya (pantomimic 
dance) is (thhiiui.i/a ; and f/Ihns- (songs) are made perfect when they 
are accompanied by proper ahijiha (physical) gestures to suggest 
their spirit. Hence it is natural that ahhuiaya apart from naiya 
should have its own liistory to which git a (song), vrtta (dance) 
and nrtya contributed their part. Not only the composite nature 
of its growth but also the different social phenomena which influenced 
the entire history of abhiiuiya should be taken into account for its 
proper comprehension. For instance, rituals, folk-songs, folk-dance 
and folk-plays contributed to the growth and development of this 
art as well as of 'iid,tya, (drama) itself. Different masters of the art of 
ahhiiiaya who flourished in the course of its long history, 
did also do their part in tliis matter ; but, as at this distant date 
we lack adequate materials to study accm’ately either the relative 
priority or the importance of the different forces which in some 
way or other might have influenced the growth of ahliinaya, we shall 
consider below only a few facts which reveal characteristics that 
cbhhinaya has in common with other social institutions, sacred or 
secular, as a means of suggesting the complex nature of its growth. 

(i) Gita and Ahhiuaya. It is a well-known fact that at a 
certain stage of their evolution, glta, (vocal music) nrlta (including 
nrtya) and vadya (instrumental music) came very rightly to be 
considered not only homogeneous but also mutually dependent. The 
word samglta which includes these three arts and which has often 
been mistranslated as merely ‘music’ was an invention belonging to 
this stage. This inclusion is of help in understanding the connexion 
between yliu m.dinrUa (nrtya). And abUnaya, as will be seen 
afterwards very clearly, is connected with nrtm. Therefore, the 
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relation between ghtd and ahhiuaija beeomef! clear. In practice also, 
the sarae relation is to be seen even now, for Indian singei’s, 
even when they are not dancers, usually accompany their singing 
with gesticulation. “This is of two kinds, of which the fi.i'st, quite 
distinct from what is spoken of in the present treatise, is a hand 
movement reflecting the musical form ; the reflection of empathy 
{sa/Iharaifi) is sometimes very impressive or graceful, but not 
less often grotesque. The second, known as bhav-^Jatana or ‘shewing 
of nioods’ is of the type here described as ahhiiini/a, or ‘gesture’ and 
differs from [ahhinaya applied to] Natya only in the gi’eater relative 
importance of the music and the words.”* 

(ii) JSfrtya and Ahhiiiai/a. The indispensable coimection 
between ■nrtya and ahhinaya can be gathered from Dhanafijaya’s 
desci'iption of the former. He says nrtya is the representation of 
concepts conveyed by woi’ds (yjodantliahhinayay. The descrip- 
tion of Sarhgadeva establishes the connexion more clearly. He says 
‘that which expresses hhaoas (moods) by means of d,hyika (gesture) 
is iiTtya’^. But according to Catura-Kallinatha, the commentator 
of the SR., ahgika in this place includes vaciha as well as sattvil-a 
ahhinaya*. But there are, as will be seen later on, other factors which 
contribute their share to the development of natyya and ahhhiaya, 
although the contribution of nrtya is surely the more impoi*tant. This 
importance will be better understood when we observe the fact that 
ahhinaya has almost always been discussed in the works on samglkt 
in the chapter devoted to nrtta ( nrtya); and works like AD. which 
treat only of ahhinaya look to this as an art concerning solely the 
nartahi (dancing girl)®. This mode of treatment pi'obably points to 
the fact that ahhinaya fh’st came to be studied and systematized in 
connexion with nrtya, and hence the sign of that dependence even 

I. MG. p. 8. Words enclosed within square brackets are outs. 

3 . JDakarttpa i. 14^ 

SR. VIL 28. 

4. Tika, on SR* Vll. ^8* 

t 

c;, AD. SI. 37a« 



in works prepared much later when it came to be largely associated 
with xMi/a- 

The relation of ((hhumija to uatya (drama) may be said to 
have become more intimate through the relation of the latter to 
nrhja, for the hlS., the well-known work on n^ya and the musical 
arts, clearly lays dowm that a play should be so written that dance 
can be added to it^. It has also laid down the principles of 
employing urtya in a play. It is this prescribed association of iirtya 
with Hindu plays that entitled the latter to the name nahja which 
means literally a thing to be danced or performed by a nata 
(originally a dancer, subsequently the performer of naiya). Indeed, 
it has already been mentioned that an expi’ession like ‘tbMal'am 
nanrtiih’ (danced a drama) was used in the Sarivamsa^. 

(iii). Bitual and Ahhiiuiya. (a). Vedic. The part which 
the Vedic ritual might have played in the origin of Hindu plays 
has been ably discussed by more than one scholar". In spite of 
theie being no unanimity of opinion among them all, it may be 
said that the ritual of the Vedic age contributed, even if it might be 
to a small extent, to the origin of ahhincvya: The testimony of the 
NS., in tliis connection, that ua(ya> as a whole has sprung from the 
four Vedas, and that specially ahhinaya can trace its origin from the 
Yajurveda, may not be lightly dismissed'*. And also the fact 
that the Vedic hymns, at least Sainans, are still chanted mostly 
with some kind of gestui’es, should be remembered in tliis 
connection. 

(b). Eyyic lieeitation and Ahhinaya. The recitation or 
exposition of epic poems such as the BamciyaTia, the Mahahhavada^ 
the Bhayavata and other PnrUna.s, which generally takes place 
on the occasion of religious festivals, has some kind of ahhinaya 

i. NS. XVII. 123. 

a. Marivamsa, Cal. (1827 Saka.) 11 . 93-28, p. 314. 

3. Keith, op. cit. pp, 23*27. 

4* NS. 1 . 17. 
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associated with it. For the Kaihal'an^ just like good orators, 
are required to make a liberal use of gestures for kapressing the 
audience with what they deliver. If the theory of the origin of 
Hindu plays from epic recitation has any weight, it is partially 
justified even by this single fact. 

(c) . Tantrih Mudras ami Ahhiitaya. Taatrilc oniidras 
(i-itual gestures of the hand) have some resemblance to the manual 
gestures used in alhinaya. This, however, is not sufficient to allow 
us to suggest any clear connection of Tantrih ritual with the 
oi’igin of ohlnnaya. 

(d) . Folh-arts ami AhMnaya. Folk-songs, folk-dances and 
folk-plays also contain some elemen ts of aJjhiiiaya in them. 
Popular ballads of ancient times may also be supposed to have been 
sung with some sort of crade ahhinciya, and similarly folk-dances 
and folk-plays also were probably accompanied by this. These folk- 
arts can be witnessed even now-a-days in the Qamhliira, the Qajaa 
and the Fjlapuja (of Bengal)® and the IlQmalila (of the United 
Province), thus affording some material for us to arrive at their 
historical prototypes. The Mahavrata, ceremony of the Vedie times 
might be a trace of their early existence® . 

11. THE DEVELOPMENT OF ABHINAYA. 

(i) Before the time of KaUdai^a,. Whatever might be the 
exact date in which ahliinaya with reference to ra^ya, came into 
vogue, it is certain that at the time of Pataujali (c. 140 B.C.) 
the art was largely praetised^ In the age that followed this art 

1 . Kathakas are those who read before an audience episodes from the 
original epics (Mbh. or R.) or the Puranas and explain them with the art 
of a good story-teller interspersing their narration with songs, or musical 
recitation of original Sanskrit passages. 

2. Haridas Palit, The Gambhlra belongs to the Malda district and 

the Nilapuja to all parts of Bengal, 

3- Hillebrandt, Ritual Litteratur^ p. 157. Sten Konow, Das indische 
Drama^ p. 42, Keith, op, cit. pp. 23-24. 

4, Keith, op. At, p. 31. 
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made further progTess, the first testimony of which is the 
fragments of Asvaghosa’s plays- This great Buddhist poet is 
placed by Sten Konow in about 150 A- C., but Keith is for placing 
him earlierb 

In Sa [jtamtal'a III ( Saptasatl or Sattasai ) of Hala alias 
Satavahana iiadaa ( nalalca ) and intv cara.mga ( purvaranga ) 
are mentioned side by side®. The word purvaranga, being a 
technical word connected with the production of a naipja on the 
stage, show’^s that the art of ahhiiiagu was at that time in a 
more advanced stage than in the age of Patailjali. As for the date 
of Hala, Winternitz says that he must have reigned either 
in 1st or 2nd century AlC., though Weber is for placing his 
anthology in 300 A.C?., at the eai’liest®. AvadauasaUiha, a 

Sanskrit Buddhist work describes the performance of a Buddhist 
nafnlM.. The description of the n^al'a, in that work is enough to 
show that the age which produced the work witnessed considerable 
development of the ai't of ahMnaiia. The mention of the word 
‘iiatacarga’’ in the sense of master-aa/a or the professor who trained 
the nafa?. (and was consequently the director of a party of nafas), 
gives us good reason to presume that the ait of a nala had by that 
time became important enough in the eyes of the people to accord 
to its teacher the venerable title of acanja — a title generally given 
to mastei's of sacred things like the Vedas and the Vedahgas, etc. 
Tliis A vail anasatalca is a woi’k considered to have been written 
between 200 A.C. and 253 A.Cb ^ 

More copious references to ahhiuri.ija is to be found in 
the Harivamsa’^. The word ahliiiiaija with its derivatives has 
been used in it nearly a dozen times- This fact together with 


1. Sanskrit Drama^ p. 70. 

2. Kavyamala ed, p. no ; Weber’s ed. p. 127. 

3. Winternitz. Geschichte dei' indischen Litteratur^ Vol. 3, p. 103 ; also, 
Weber’s ed. of the Saptasatakam p. xvii. 

4. Levi, op, cit,y p. 320, Avadcmasataka (ed. Speyer) Vol. 2, pp. 29-30, 

$■ ii- 92-93- 
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the mention of technical Avords like iiPi>nf](iia, and 

gh’es us ample gTOund to presume that the work was 
written at a time Avhen the art of ahlniunin reached a high clegxee 
of development- The lower limit of the date of the 
Aairies between 2<)0 A-C and d-OO A.C-‘. There should, however, 
be no objection in placing the Avork in the second century, for the 
Bhasa-plays haA’-e been assigned to an age betAveen 300 A.C. and 
350 A-C- by AYinternitz®, and AsAnghosa to a period betAveen 100 
B.C. and 200 A.C. 

(ii) At ills ago of KaJvlam. The improAnment made by 
Kalidasa in the existing plays of his time consisted in assigning a 
more or less prominent place to song and dance. In this respect 
he probably made a departure from the style of Iris pi'edeeessors. 
It is quite likely that in the beginning Kalidasa with this innova- 
tion Avas rather afraid of the admirers of old masters like Bhasa, 
Saurailla and others ; hence, in spite of the finn self-reliance 
AAkich alAvays characterizes a great genius, he uses song and dance 
very cautiously in the M^avil'ag u imit ra and the Salmafala. The 
success of these two, especially of the jQal'H.nfala, which must haA'e 
raised him in the estimation of his contemporaries, conAunced him of 
the fitness of his method, AA’hicli he applied more freely in the 
V'd'i'amorvaSi — ^probably his last play® the proper production of 
AAkich AA’ould enable one to see the best specimen of the art of 
ahhinaija. 

The Amlue of Kalidasa’s innovation from the standpoint of the 
art of ahhiiiaya is immense- Hindu plays — poeins in their concep- 
tion and lyrical in their character — became after him a unique spect- 
acle in Avhich the lyrical element was giA’^en the fullest predominance 
by the scope giA^en to song and dance. 


1. Hopkins, TAe Great Epic of India^ pp. 387, 39 ^* Winternitz., op. cit. 
Vol. I, p. 403. (Transl. p. 464). 

2. Winternitz., op. cit.'SIol. 3, p. 187. 

3. Hillebrandt, Kalidasa. Breslau, 1921, p, 87. Ryder — Sakuntalct 
Eveiyman’s Library Ed. p. 115.. 
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(iii) Affei- Kalidas^i. The ai-t of ithhinaya does not seem to 
have made much advance after Kalidasa- For the plays of post- 
Kalidasian age are composed more or less after the manner of that 
great genius. But it is sure that from time to time- gestures were 
studied afresh, new gestures were added to their number, and 
soinetmies the old ones also were slightly modified. All these we 
below under the literature on ahhinajia. 

12. THE LITERATURE ON ABHINAYA. The treatise 
on alhinaya wliieh can be called the earliest is, the NatasTitra 
of Silalin and Krsasva mentioned by Panini (c 500 B. C.). We do 
not exactly know what it contained, but if any conjecture on the 
subject is allowable, we may presume in the light of a study of the 
later works on ■nrtya and ahliinaya that Silalin’s and Krsasva’s 
work contained among other tilings a description— probably 
classified — -of gestures and postures etc., and where and how the 
iiata was to use them. 

Nandike^vara’s Bharatarnava (BhA), of which we know only 
the name, was perhaps the next work on the art of ahliinaya. The 
AD. which, according to one tradition (see §2), is an abridgment of 
this work was undoubtedly written long after. Reasons for these 
as.sumptions will be discussed later on. 

The Bharata-A^a^//asasfru which among other things treats of 
ahliinaya is thus the earliest available work dealing with the subject. 
It has sometimes been assumed that the NS. in its earliest form was 
a sTitra-text — meaning by the term a work consisting of highly com- 
pressed prose formulae such as the Jstadhyayj of Panini. If such 
actually existed it might have been earlier than the BhA. which, as 
its abridgement shows, was in all probability a versified work.^ But 
we are afraid that the above assumption is based on a very weak 
foundation. Though the NB. has often been refeived to as the Natya- 
sutra and its author the Bharatamuni of dubious existence has been 
called the^ sutrakara, it is highly doubtful if anything except the 
present NS. wiitten in metres or its prototype of a like nature ever 

I, Cf* S. K, De, Sanskrit Poetics^ Vol, I* p, 29® 
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existed. A careful examination of the word .‘ncfra will .support 
this view. It is on the ba.sis of^this word and of the word I'arika 
occm-ring in the text of the NS ( VI, 11. 31 ) that one niake.s 
the above assumption. As the meaning of the word I'arilca 
is quite plain we are to discuss only the jneaning of the 
word sHtru. It is generally believetl, and perhaps very firmly, that 
this word means a work containing highly compressed prose 
formulae on any subject such as the Ada'lliijafi or the Brahma- 
sutni. An authority like Abhinavagupta deals a cruel blow 
to such a belief. In his comments on NS. VI. 11. 31, he is 
not for distinguishing between JcarUi'a and the sufra . In the 
manual acnmnii of the AbJiina ca-bhai’t-iti he has named the very NS. 
the Bharata-s ut r a . Together with this fact one should remember 
that the Blc-praHsaJAhiia wu-itten in prose and verse has been 
called the Parsada-H u t r a . This also is noteworthy that the 
Southern Buddhists called their scriptm'es (written in prolix 
prose) suttas suti’ab) and the the Northern Buddhists too call 
some of their metrical treatises safi’a-s (e.g., the Mndhijaidd-L'ibhaga- 
hiltra of Maitreyanatha*)- The sfitra (thread) which runs through 
jewels or flowers in a garland seems to have led -to a metaphorical 
use of the word. Hence mtra means merely the inner or central 
principles or essential rules. On taking this view of the meaning 
of the word sutra we may consider the NS. (in metre) to be the 
earhest available work on ahhinaya. 

Then come the Agiu;pxiran(i and the Vimudharmottara, 
which make room for a treatment of abhidai/a in their body. The 
date of the Visnwlharmottara has not been critically discussed by 
any authority but it may be that this work belongs to a period not 
later than 500 A. C.®. And the Aguifurana has been placed 
in the latter half of the 8th century®. 

1. Principal Vidhnshekhara Bhattacharya of Visvabbarati, Santinitetan 
has kindly drawn my attention to this fact. The Madhyanta-vibhaga-sntra- 
bha^ya-tika edited by him in collaboration with Prof. G. Tucci of Rome 
has been published in the Calcutta Oriental Series (No. 24). 

2. Indian Antiquary, XIX. p. 408. Jolly, Hindu JLaw and Customs^ 

P- 65. 

3. S. K. De, op. cit. p. 103. 
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ABHINAYADARPANA 

13. SCOPE OF THE WORK. The AD. treats in details 
the ahgilm ahliina)ja which includes gesture.^, postures and move- 
ments dependent on feet. The exclitsive attention paid to the 
ahijlhi ((bhiiuiija is due to its importance with reference to the train- 
ing of the itiifgi!} and juifjs who are to perform the iiatgin and 
The same importance may be said to have been recognized by 
Amarasimha the famous lexicographer, for he mentions in his Kom 
only ahgihi ahhin.ai/a and the primarily dependent on 

the former®. 

(i) To imderstand the proper value of gestures 

wliich furnish the basis of the ahgihi ahldiuiga one should observe 
their application in other departments of .social activities. Gestures 
are first met with in the languages of primitive people. It is sure 
that they played an important role in the evolution of human speech. 
A gestme language ns used by mutes and even by others when they 
meet persons speaking a language unintelligible to . them. And 
often it so happens that some ideas cannot be adequately expressed 
or explained without some gesticulation accompanying words spoken. 
Tliis clearly shows the power of suggestion that is inherent in 
gesturas. It is no wonder, thei’efore, that they were combined with 
dance — the first born among arts of mankind — and have been 
endowed with rhythm to call forth rritM in persons witnessing dance. 
But they have other uses beside.s this. The rituali.stic use of 
gestines known as miulra-i is an instance of it. Sa/'lhaJiat^ 
(devotees) of the Taidvik school use them. According to some 
they are meant to emphasize and intensify their thought, and thus 

!• Cambodian dancers who owe their art to ancient India still learli 
this with great pain* See, the Gestures in the Cambodian Ballet by 
Cuisinier in Indian Art & Letters^, 2nd issue for 1927. 

2, See the Amarakosa on ^abhinaya^ ^ 



giving them the bliss of meditation*. Bufgestnret used in 

abhiiiai/a and lu^fi/a differ from miith-a- And nrli/a and ablihKiija. 
also have different principles of utilizing them. For in gestures 

are used by themselves whereas in vaitja they are used in 
accompaniment of woi’ds, to suggest their meaning. 

But whatever might be the difference <.>f principle regarding 
the application of gestures in urtijit, iihhimu/ii and hunh-a they agi’ee 
in one respect : in all those cases they tend often to be artistic and 
symbolicah rather than natural and simple. After the. introductory 
matters (1 — 48) the AD. treats the following gestures : — 

1. Nine gestures of the head (49 — 05). 

2. Eight gestures of eyes (00—79). 

3. Four gestures of the neck (79 — 87). 

4. Twenty-eight gestures by one hand (87 — 105) and foiu' 
such additional gestures (100 — 172). 

5. Twenty-three gestures by both the hands (172 — ‘203). 

6. destines for representing gods (204 — 215). 

7. Gestures for representing the ten Avataras of Visnu 
(216-225). 

8- destines for representing different castes etc. (226—231). 

9. Gestures for representing various relations (231 — 244). 

10. Gestures of hand for dance in general, and the method of 
moving hands in dance (244— *249). 

1 1. destines for representing nine planetary deities (250 — 258). 

(ii) Podures and (jdit. After treating gestures the AD. 
treats of postures and various moyements of the body depending 
principally on feet (sb 259ff‘.). It is a plain fact that the carriage of 


1. Sir John Woodroffe, The Philosophy of Hindzi Rituals in ‘Indian 
Art and Letters’ 1925, p. 78. Because of an association of these mudrds with 
the Tantrik mode of worship they have been called ‘Taiitrik’ {vide § 10, iii, c). 
They are to be distinguished from the mudrds of the palicatatfva. 



the body and its various movements often eliaraeterize a person. 
On assuming this the theorists of the ait of abhinai/n, have codified 
postureS;, and movements of the body depending on feet. 

1. 3Lt tidalas and sthanaJcas or sixteen modes of standing 
and sitting (260 — 282). 


(282 


2. UtjjJavauas 
—289). 


or five kinds of jump-like movements 


3. Bhra marls or seven kinds of spii’al movements (289-298). 

4. Carts and gafis or eighteen kinds of gait (298 — 332). 


One peculiarity is noticed in the treatment of the above items. 
Unlike the gestm'es, the definitions of various postures (except m the 
ease of sthanahas) and feet-movements are not accompanied by 
their vin ujoga (application). An explanation of this fact is available 
at the end of AD. in the following terms ; — 

fl « H 

sfirerti: i 

sTnwmr ^ u u 


‘MapdalaSj Utplavanas, BhramariSj Carts and Gatis according 
to their relation to one another are endless in niunber and variety. 
Their uses in dance and drama are to be leaimt fi'om the sastra, 
tradition of the school and through the favour of good people and 
not otherwise’. This probably shows that at a time when the 
AD. was compiled the uses already recorded in case of the 
above movements depended solely on the principles known to 
teachers and not on any written work. Probably for this reason we 
do not get them in writing in the AD., which cames a very early 
tradition. 


_14. THE ABHINAYADAEPAKA AND THE BHAEATA- 
NATYA-SASTEA. Bharata-8a,stra (not the Bharata-Natga- 
sastra) has been many times referred to as an authority in the 
AD., and the extant NS. in its chapters VIII~XI, treats of the 
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ahgiha ahhin.aya. (gestures). Hence a comparison of the two works 
becomes necessary. 

(i) Read-gestK-re. According to the XS. (ch. viii) there are 
thirteen gestures of head while Kandikesvara has only nine. Among 
them five gestures have common names in both the works ; besides 
this, the names of tw'o gestures agree partially. The names of all 
these gestures with their definitions and application in both the 
works are given below. 

AD. : 5IIT, qtqrfef. 

NS. (ch. viii) : «ra, iqfimfig, an^rg, argraftt, 

'O'O— <>•<» 


ad. 

— Ny. 

— AD. 

^ — AD 


sstr^^sToiTiri ii u 

grfq f^: srtfpqlntm i 

55SiT?l! =q ’EriJiTitqg:^ 5fll^ U 11 


51 ferl H II 
fH^|nq5T%sfiwa[J3,3i0 5P=JT5n9^i 


^Nntrarfq i 

II II 

'qfisa rffd i 
^q: qxqq^^Tq^^^ll '\»ll 
a rqi ^ fit ^ q fqqr^swlfcjgt^gpjTi 
5ftai^ 5>q^ ^ g®r:qlqm^ ii ii 
qc^ fq ^ q T ^ T qqq i 

qx^qt^r^ q 5R:qtq;: qtqrfqfvr; ii ii 


I. cf. f%gcT — Ny. faster ^qrfE[f?Sct W 11 11 

q q € qqtw q mf^ ft % qqi I 
iftcmrS crar q qtftaFc; ii u 



xKt 

' 3 a--(( 7 onW-)NS. II II 

STsftfc^^ ^ 5 :ir ^ S(c*I^ W I 

»l T I ^ ^ ^ ^ 5g^ 5t ^ ^ ^ ^5? f^: II II 

— AD, ^sqNhrin^f^d ^^q?f I 

3?IEri5^ ?l ^ ^ SBfPRf I 

N«. I 

|?i 51^ ^f5t: ^q5f ^^qcf fro; ii ii 
^ 5 rf?igi% ?r ia ^ I 

stnswwotqt^® ii 5^0 n 

qRTf^— AD. q?Tl=?t^^9H3:il II 

5 ra. ?bt 4 s^q^ssrrf^^ ^ tr t q 51 1 € 5 t | 
arsrr^ g^it'i qni=aflitt 11 11 

NS, q?Ti= 5 iTg^?TtTcq?Tfg* 1 

an. isqrpg t q s ? q^ser: ^^oirfes ii 11 

gn% 9 — AD. qi?qfs 4 wnnfe 5 ign%a 1 

q^qtq^t 11 a % ii 
STff^ft: SR^njsqigeij^H iit*r sittq^n « 

NS. 3ai%e' nrfq fngqg;^Tq^q?f f?r?: 1 

jngf|3m4qtTl!| i?qTfn%?t q^na:« 11 ^^ 11 
q^qrUa — ad. qp^nlaimitfnnaa %nqf^qTfeigii ^8 ii 

fnnT>: n q^a53!i q^rfeg^ftq^n II 11 

1. cf.'sn^K^cT — NS. ^=€|qtai-i'^g ^jriqtqTq^ cwt i 

tsriS qT?% w^?rat«f(a fsK; 11 =10 n 

2. V. 1. 5’5$rfa9iqqT#5 

3. cf. ^fTt%cT — AD. ^?rf%cffa?€t || Si,^ u 

^ ^ 3Ut% I 

gs^^fq ^^ifrTl%EifsKr h 



isrs. i 

s t etwrf^ fjsiT II 

fw “g T>: ^^?!T*n q fi qt{ |g*j| , u u 

A comparison of the names, definitions and vinii/of/a-s (applica- 
tions) of the head gestures in the two works shows that the 
gestui'es named Adhovinhlut, Al<>lif<t,, ( = Lolita) iJlmta, Kampifa, 
Paravrttci. and ParivaMta are defined in each work in a similar 
manner. As regards their applications also the two works have a 
considerable agi’eeinent which has been pointed out by using 
spaced types in texts quottxl above ; besides this, the definition of 
the gesture Vdtcchlfa. in the AD., agi*ees substantially with the 
IJtlxApta of the NS. 

(ii) Pye~gestnre!^, According to the NS. (Ch. VIII. lOlflf.), 

thei*e are three classes of eye-gestures, such as, (a) eyes for expressing 
eight ra.sas, (h) eyes for expressing and (r) eyes 

for expressing mnvZtri-hltava^s, Each of the classes (a) and (Jj) in 
their turn has eight varieties, while the class fi ) has twenty varieties. 
But the AD. (GOff.), is not so elaborate in its classification or division 
of these gestures. It enumerates only eight kinds of them. The 
classification in the two works has not any common name. 

(iii) Neeh-gestwres. The NS. (Ch. VIII. lG4ff.), enumex’ates 
nine kinds of these gestures while the AD. (79ff.), gives four kinds 
of them. The two enumerations possess no common names. 

(iv) . Ha'uJ-geA'ii/ref:. Though the NS. and AD. agree in 
classifying the hand gestui’es into (a) single hand {asamijuta-hasta) 
and (h) combined hand (pamyiita-haAa) and {c) hand-gestures for 
dance ( nrtf.a.Jia.st((), and these three classes possess many common 
names, yet they differ as regards the number of gestures in each class 
as well as in their definition and application. Let us consider 
them separately. 

(a) Single-hand gestures : According to the NS. (Ch. IX), 
there are twenty-four gestui’es in this class, while in the AD., their 


I, The Kavyamala text omits this verse. 
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ntuiilipr is twonty-eiglit. In botli tlie works twonty-two gestures liave 
common names. Their description and application too in the 
two works have considerable agreement. Relevant texts from both 
the works have been quoted below. Points of similarity in their 
application have been pointed out by the use of spaced types. 

ad. I 

u u 

3?^ »WT5?t?ilr i 

n tu ^ ^ ert5i^ ii u 

^Hfri%3n¥tT^sfq ii ii 

aiTfJTm 5R0 ^rfq i 

erraura =5 ^ 3F*TT%»Rf^ usjt u ii 

sart^t^f^qnri “g 1 

gg g 11 11 

5r:hi^ ggr u 11 

g5g*=^ ggr^f^sgwggr: 1 

IT^. 'R^iT^gT; 5un5 ngp g5:gi^5gt vigf^g f| i 
f^gai ggf^gg: 5r ggr^ 5^g: 11 ?<: 11 
gg srfngr^ g at g ^ g 1 

5r?g^5!R^5ftf^g: sfw: ii ii 

)i 5 ^si?gg g gr gwif fsgg^ g I 

5 iga^g: gfg^gsgfegTsgl^^?:^: 11 u 

fgtfggg^* 5 i?«i g^ ^ gg f^gq. 11 ^ ? 11 


1. V. 1. 3WTfKcrr?TT: 

2 , The Kavyamala text omits this couplet, 
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spHsqj^l 

5il?rf^l?f ^ ’SI Jftwf q U u 
3T?§w 'gT^firw^si^«ra^f^g55if^: i 

m % II ^I^*l^t?l51 ^sq; H I) 

3?j?tTeif gsff iTSisnwiggs^fsisfen i 

qft^5s?«iii 3 ^51 sr^sfqg 'g i 
Sit>^ ^55sm^grqT2«i^ ii 5«.<\ it 

sr^Nssii: ^‘?ITf«liI^ ^t: II 

— AD ^ i3M5lT^: 5^T^f^mHTfK^gfe: n ?00 II 
*T I 

#[ ^%3>^Tg:iflt^i:H^ II ?o? II 
qslisigiin ^lorra i 

3?*i^ 11 ? o^ 11 

NS. q?II% 3 il^ qsBTsqifilipI cq^feif^3 I 

f^q^lTsp: ^ fqgq: ^ ^15^ 11 II 

anqT5«wq?i?oi fwaafif sirC^Oinf n^^iai i 
g:gwH qonwV fcrf^swqsi g ii ii 

*rT3f5q^iiiT Fqqf •• fqnraVsq i 

2-aT?oi-iiT?mamta5fq?®in ii ii 
ai^^^qrirq^giaq^^f^ga^sruqTH i 
5t3g«siq^(a)q^t^^5tii¥iii'nTf^*Rt gaHw « 
atgstwraif a I 

^^n^THT^qr ?qqfiw®is^ ^^isqg ii ^ ? Mi 
3 9^ TT^qi^Hg i 
a%5IT^9^ *cq?[5f^ II 

^qrax ^ 3 ?^^ I 
5iqf5sq^ *Tirt 'strfq qn^^ 11 

I. V. 1. jfg#cr for ^ liffct. 

3 . Chowkhamba ed. omits verses following this. 



xlviii 


iContd-) 


3xir5n^5«^ ii 


?ra?T«^ ^ I 


stn^ - ^ TgT ^^ agpn s m 


gi’^’stSr^^T^S! ^T§W=|;^% J 

*iT5t 5|«>n u 


^^idg»g — AD- ^fnflspr I 

Sf^irf^ t II ?0<K u 

^qqteq^sfq m i 

^tr?^ 5PWTi% 'g g ? 5t u t°A « 

ggr i 

esgwrt ist u ? o® « 


NS. 15% i 

?f^5% JTsgjTTgrai ^%gi3! u u 

q^g5f«iRgsRl[g(5|fg)jHTg^oii5g^^%gg‘ i 

9?srfg%«T g *«:w h »» 

'Tcig-<T 5 oi- 3 g^^qfer 1 %g(-ig)fira^ 5 i ggr t 
f%ggfe% g (g) fgfg, (-gg%g) ii ^s ii 

o'gg^^oxt gi 5^5{grft s^g% gg^: i 


ai4g*=^ — AD. ggg?^?: ^s?f gg%?s^gB5iT5ong. i 

g5=t ?®»na*rtgHg g^si^gisf^sfq g « ??? u 
%ggrgrgf^gg^rff% i 
g^^glr «b^i fgs^grgTwgrg^^ u ? ?^ « 
sgx^ g gr^ grft ^igt 5»i5t^ ggr i 
srr^grgT gg^% g^gs# ftg3>!% ii ? ? ^ ii 


Ns- g^sii^rpg^sg ^ggt: 5r?T^g|g gra^g^ i 

i^s4g*^ flp^gig: ^gfgg g?sg% ii ii 


I. w refers to fgggig^g. 


— 




xiix 


fqqfeqmq?^ (-»T«j??iq-?) ars ^ q^ a } ^ qH ? ii n 




AD. q5n% srar sihsit i 

fqqrst^eiqT^ qqorgqqjjslq ?c u ??a « 


NB. arrat ^iq! f faraT^gg^^^rar i 

qlqifiiatsqqfegT ^n^s^gq^: w n 

«l^q qRq?q^ff^q (?) i 

artqftqHra ^pit «qTqt^Rq«j?^T: ^ra!: u so h 
i;^q gq: ^qirqi qfqs^eratq^^: i 

qiqt%B qqq a f^ofqwtcnqs ll 8? u 

q^^qq sqq^qq I 

U 851 U 

5TT^%rJ q Rq g q^ q ^qlpq^rspl qq i 
q« q^qqsfqfef ^ ?wrfqff4 s?qT?iu 8^ n 
’ af rqr s q f qq !sqR w ! ^ qicq^qrqa^ q i 
¥:liRi5!q qrqqq^ q5^HT»i qq u 88 ii 
^q q T ^Sgqq tf q % qf^ ^ qf qRq tfq «pqtfq I 
qiRr eq^rgq^nrq. (qT5=qqTfqqqqRt)'atRr: qnqq^ qqtqqrfq usi^m 



AD. a»R=q^ ^qrf^^ q?ET gqigorq^ I 

qrqqqRt ^fq qrssqsq^q H ??<\ tt 

qqfqq^qqi^ fqgsq^ I 

NS- sRTqsqq q^ qsCTsqrRnBT cq^jf^q^q. i 

gasgirq: ;?( ^qrq^ ^ qq?q fqqtqq U 8^ II 

?qRi^ qnl q?^ q ^rqfqfq qr^ i 
snqr^ fq^in Rffhftqq^ q ^rqspi ii s'* h 


I* Chowkhamba ed, reads this couplet differently* 
2* refers to 



gfe— AD. ^ « ??^ u 

ar^-gggrtqf? gfef5^s?Tjft4^ i 

f^>: ^TST ^^cgrx^siT ii ??<* u 

*^f5n g^«?Tl[sfq \ 

NS. etSfHS^SJT^r^^T: I 

^n^^iTgif^ '^T^p; ^ gfaf^fii u »i 

snf^ BJTiq^ fHjf^ i)?aqk^ I 
5rai^s{^qgtm aaffii ii 

‘ AD. %pgfg^gm^3S! a « ??<j « 

i 

^ =q st^mtst^h ?n » 
f®|f' 5ra^ *W?5ts^qqTfp?l^ I 

^Izqpqr^qiif q q^Wlf^qj^T U ?Ro U 
siaaxi^wi^ ftpswt gs-q^ *T?grT^f*?: i 

Ns. 3I?4w g qiir ge'^s^s^gg: qgjqg i 

I5=?i: ?T fe^sTCi' siW ifq: qq^rcfir: II \e u 

®ra^tS'n^?^’TR^^?^$qtif qq || <\; n 

— ■ AD- ^^Sgfsq fe<s«: q^qr qf? qqvft- || II 

^fq?»IT«?q: q^sq c^^q> | 

g:«Fq| qq qaTHT qi^PqT?^ II ?!!.?. Ii 

qfqt^scqg^ q ^^T^SqqRq I 
^^ra^fqqsq qa^qqiqgirgsl- II II 

HJI^tqrq^ qifq ?fsg?q^ I 

NS. ai^qq ^Fq?Tqq?q H^gS^P ' -f^'^^^qt I 

qqr q*i e spfq^q^q^ n \\ n 

srflrqTqq^qtq^pqq^nFtf^KqpiqToiTf^ I 
5iqrr»q^l^qTfq g ^q q qjaf q (2) 11 U 

I. V. 1. gqsrq. 



il 


— A.D. {\ iv<i tl 

5B2«BT^»st55=a^s*i ^fia^ *TraTn^; i 
II 53 *r T^ ^ W'tKT ^ q c[ T j:5!ri oj ^ u (| 
51 5-»Ts*rr-^ ^ 5IT n ^ i 

^ ^ 5t nwsrar^ n u 

sfe*n^sfq ^5^w»sr I 

NH. g ?i5[wf*r55T i 

g ^fqresKST ^(^)2^7W5a: u <\» u 

^51 I3?f Siqiqf5^4iif =gt I 

aTR^«n:?wT gsiiT ^ q wi w w \\ 

anatTWsirs'^T i 

^ r^ w «rr ? i»T ^ ii <^^^ ii 

»?5=ai5l5t ifT sp ^ in 5 aqr g qiq^^spTnf fn I 

^^'t— AD. ^Rs^snarRm am aBaspijgsaqiinsft u u 

I5C fn^nlr vrenmn^Vf^: i 

Os. 

^^T^sfq q^nimmnmt qi^sfq u ii 

nnnT ^ i 

n'egs^sfq "q erass^ flmm^sfq ?m% u ?5?.^ H 

51®!% ^3fq arrar? i 

®*rn qtaiift ■at ^Vnt^ %fNr3[^ ii ?3o ii 
^®T®q3BHn^ 5siT|if»l<»q^ 5mT I 

qs^faa: u ?^? ii 

N^. a^nV aqatflaT i 

SFa: nrn a^r d*rj sTJTlr?|fiT: ii '<<£ ii 

37?cq farfarais^ ntarg. aqnTfn aiRTaas \ 

gKsqna^®®f%iaf^f%i!a1i5rf|aa®TnT5 ii \% u 
at^ a^gqaT®w^*f: i 

^fe®nanar f^^'nis argni^rat u ^ => h 



lii 


^ (^Contd.'y ,%? 5 P» 5 a i 

qfiqg^ ^^ Tr »sgg wf^qT(q)gq(’^)s4^tfl5g^ u u 

^sjtB^(s4)f^itftaT(?iT) I 

fqsrar “q gq: spml ^l|!| ■q u ii 

3q?fq JJiiS^wraq: ??4qiwT 51^ I 

q'nsftii^t “SI (?) qi >5 u ^.\ u 

q3[mvqT^ 5gflrafq^^«raT qiqwpt i 

• «• ••• ••• ••• •«all^<!^l| 

^q«nTwn^ ^ i 

^ qt^(?) ‘q srar^c^fN^pnr ii ^<\ u 

sETq? ■qq i 

^serfqf^ fsi^sq ^0?^0|jq^ \\ \\ 

«g'aRra*n*T ^t^t tqqtn 'q i 

5T«if 5 qmw«i ??%oi^ ^qfsRiraHRTfq i 
3T^=ia<rrr^g*?tn?qT fqf^^ser*^ sig#5r u ii 
5r«it si^^f^fecq “qp^qwsBaj;. i 

^55gT 5iq;?q ^iq? iJ“qrq5T5srqT ii ii 

qfw-^^fqqqi I 

S?qq^ q ?55!fir s^i^icq fgqg^rqr II n 

AD. ar^o^q^ fq?:5!i: ifeqR^qssf^irsiqT: i 

q^^qnfqq? u ? n 

q;^ ft^q^fqcqr^ ^<ni q ^qfwqtsi 
anqq ^qtqqt ii t\\ ii 

I. Ch. edition adds — 

H^'Kfq q qfqafRT ’5qsf|gTq^q»% i 
qR^q^ cm f% qfFsi? qnitl^ Rtstt ii •q® ii 

Ri'bt qqrKtri si>gi^^ i 

scisit«fw?qmrc^ qstJfqraqfj^RiT to? ii ii 



liii 

5 W| ST 1 

'g g® 2 T^ fggrTs% ii ? ^ ^ ti 
^ *T ^ sggoif i 

'I^T^ — Na- q?Kir^g?q?g i^fegr: I 

^sgf ft#nr?rre: 5 iTa ^r h »s ii 

fg^qpf^cg'K^gr g^of g grftorr^ii 

HTfgq^T^ vtgf^a gt: ii as^ n 

%gTgggfef?nt ?gw^<fi*]^)?iT<gr)gfqog 5 ^ g \ 
SsqsT^?g u a^ ii 

Trfgg5ggfgf%5eT«n ^«:gsgf®gT^f^?TvqnH | 
^rqfqgfiraTWTT fg^Rm^g^t^^fgggs u aa h 

saiq^R'q— ad* ggr^ g^Rirar sqq^ft^^^V ii ?^a u 

35 5 t gs's at ^ 5 t q^grf^ i 

aiT5»BT^ gsf^wat^; u i\c u 
3 g 3 resin 5 r w^rgi 5 ^^ftqg:: 1 

«qf^! — Na. aat^i^q; ’agt: g 5 =g 3 1 

ggr f^ggsag ?i 3 5 ag(q)f^: u ac u 

gsggg^ ^g^g^ gg 1 
3 TT 5 ^ 2 ^ g gt^g: ^ ^ 5 51 gr % 11 a^ u 

^stftg — AD. gfggg; ^fgfg^T^ijB srg^ ^g^ftq^: 11 11 

^^gg EEq^iJ g gaEggtggkfg I 
^?gt fggr^ srr^ g fggo^ 11 ?so n 
g ggg ^^gggi qi^ggn^ ggr 1 
ggg% sggnpn 11 ! s ? ii 

gaft g g^g^ ijg^q^; \ 

NS. argtg^gT gglgig^g^Nr ggmg: i 

^fgsT^gs^rg^^ g g^sgggVg^s u <io u 
^ gTTsrag^Jegg ggg^T^f^sgjjqi^ g i 
g^g s t gg r ^ ^ g ggfe^ 3 g% 3 11 u 
A — ^VTTT 



Ut 

— AD. ii ?8» ii 

gs^'^jp^i «i;^ ^T5!^%nn i 

iam II ?»«\ « 

=gra% s a r fl s ^ t ■a 3F^ > 

NS. ^grf|:Cfe)i^i^s5raT »i®n 5i^5=st^ii^CT^«rr (atsii) i 
asfsg^ssrrf^r^T «|5 Bt gsiT il ii 

»?^si ^reopi^ifwi HTsrrf^rf^ “a srerf^ ^Tqffoi i 

Ov 

?y«r5iTf^ «^N'5|sn5=*r5^f^%^: ii n 
f^^sf I 

fTT^ sw^Tt^i u c« n 

3T55q?T — AD. ^f^mr gif^varw ^esrairgiqgi^: ii ii 

eb Pi cssnf^'fi^' I 

g#: '??i'gs=t II ?«<» II 

«rfw7^ 'as'^T^T^lt sn^ I 

5i®[% 5si^ ^ g5 ^» g?T ^^ II ?«<f II 

55!TSJ^ ^S5sqrai« alV^aft »I?5IT«T^ I 

NS. fs i 

«IT’a¥n?lf^^oif« 51 II er<^ || 

«i¥3^: siT^et f^ifsjgr^^g I 

5S|?Tc*TVq5=*ITO: EB^sq': II «r^ || 

AD 5l^5=qT^T5:5iq ^^SgT: JT^atT qf^ II U 

®r^gStsqT^^Tg^ %^g?r^5; 1 

q 5:q5i ar^T q il ^ot.o u 

aq^ sii^ ?5IT?qT^ ^q^T qo¥^^ I 

qqrJt ^5?^ qEs^qq^ II ? 'a? H 

aqq^ i:aq^rf% gsq^ qg?; i 

N!^. 1^^! qer^T qq qqr q¥sq¥ qisftq^rV i 

jaT’at gsq^q^s^jjg; 5r II II 




^ ^ u «ic u 

§[r¥=!ri m ^fes'gwg^sig^ i 

f^-«i ^sf^5f =§^ II a:% II 

ggsfl^giPEf qi T ^^!tg-qtfi I 

=q^?^gTfg tl ^o || 

^55t 5=>sfgif%fq«n:qsiT: 8?gT 3^ q I 

5f^wn?iT 5r«nq ?i*T5i ii <s.^ ii 

^r%wf I 

q^iff qr^T 3^ M ?=^^*3t. II ii 

goiTgaiiS sftqq ^^ig. i 
srrgmoffw gait u u 

g <ft5f ^ g o g^ s i^i n I 

qf?Jtf^«r g sft® qafTai^?JT s?%«r n il 

«W< — AD. g^ggi^gsg^tit gsa^ft qft5gT=gfg: ii ?<<^ ii 

%qT: srgiferTanr^ ism’CTfg'qs^g^: i 

=q qw ii ?«<^ ii 

a^WRP5*fai gggtsai q^fg^ WSTitit t 

NS. gsiqgT ^g g ^ ^^ i 

®s^5Rr!=^ sRFtwf <m 3T(5T)®j^afr »sriT^.^ ii ii 

g^ToiT ?T5®Tfqf^! ^gssr: ^irft^ar ii ii 
f^=ag[g ai gRtis^w fgalg'gqTf^ i 
qRSRsrq ’m gr^ gajT i 

l^iipq — AD. »7«*rm«i.T^«fts^g^q* ■Rw^q’ ®rf^ ii ?6c» ii 

g5^s=«i^egq^qTg: qert cqiR=q^ aq^ i 

=q 5*q'%qif^f^aA U m 
^H qf&sRiR5t I 
’g gaiT u. ?«vl H 

gfesq?^ “q sqro^ .^; At 



Ivi 


— 


— 




5 5f^T5TTfl^ II II 

:g5?SCHI5^%f^®g5ra^f^ : I 

or II II 


AD. 5l4?ft4^ ^f^T ST^^ ai^ II ?<K'» II 

i^qsn: qs^: ^saf I 

qsda^qrqT ii ?<K<i ii 

fqvqr^ ^«q^sa| gpfq^ WEririT^ II 


N8. HWT: STHT^^T^^^eiaiT I 

at^SSJ 5^8? ^5f: H ?oo || 

^ f^f^f^^q?if^ ^5ia^ iis'«r(3C)5r?i^ i 
apTaf: sr^q€mC'q)*r«iaTt5rsn^l ^qToiTjg^ n ? o ? ii 
arrf^^ arsT^awf^sq^ ?ta?sq^ i 

CT^s^qsn^ afl3^! ?iqrs^ ii ?o5^ ii 
3*^^^ aiRt'nt 5^5n5P5R<=^ar farem^^qr: i 
^5Tq? ai«m5f 5:an5 sgqrc^ '§q ii ? O ^ ll 

AD. gq: gq: q?T8^: ii ?«<^ ii 

«as=^5nfil^f:^saf I 

=3^ qf553[T^ q srot *T5T»^ It ?^o || 

Si4k q^da^anqi 5ta’^T«siaTtr fqgs^ II 

NS. 5i^5>q^gs^^^ iiiCTswFq qarr i 

3tT^?l5WT«aiai ^ acf^qi SF«I^! II ?oa || 
irajFcant^ I 

«ajT qTS«qara«q WMr^q^'f^: || ^o<\ It 

g^qraqqqai^ qgof ^qiifW^mrait t 
^i^arrgpaFqsoTrqsE^ot qrq^^: it ?o^ u 
3*'5n^ g^q^m* srfip^giT^Tf ^ ijpn 'qq i 

(^) qqaf gaq^r^qRsq 8P*rtiN ii foum 
iqsgVq^q^qf^gwgq^w q Toi g fe g^ t 
q^swiq^ g^W ^^3?r; u f oc \\ 



lyii 

fefey.f^cifSy^?m: ii ?op, u 

5n?R5Ti5^5»i ^ 'g Hrftfg: w ? ?o ii 

gf® — AD. gg ^siRcgr st?5^ ii ii 

gfSST^gi^^sg g?5nn^ i 

gt 31 ^ q^gr^ g5[Tf^gT?wt n u 
gr^ g g?q^ g^: i 

NS. 5igT gywr: gf^T^g?^ ggf^ f| i 

*3^ i«ag^5^g ^ g^gi®^; g?: » ? ? ? u 
"^gr^gsifesB^wt qiftcqg fg ^ g qqif =lg i 
f^jg?r g ^Tg? fgar^ g ii ? ii 

^{gs^iEtll ggr gs^^g g^gisg: n ? ?^ u 

grep^ — AD. 5^ gr^r^: ggrrRfgt g^Bgr gf^ 11 II 

g% 3^ gg;^ g i 

g?g^ gT5i=^T»5g: gqg^f^s ii ?^'<j ii 

NS. gsggr^IwH^ gasr ^g s^fegt i 

^ ggs?^ ^5?^ gref'^ s^s^g# ii ? ? ^ n 
fMgTHgr^ i 

gi^s fg»grrei5| gq g’ « ??« II 

arggi 

g^9g: gf^gr gsBT ggg^-gsqtftgT: i 
gmfeiT qpf^ g gm=^c: ?g[g: ii ??^ ii 
g?f gs^rt^ gifq > 
f^sig^Ei^g^tfg^ ^g?^T II ?^o « 


I* Some texts add one more couplet. 



Iviii 

The comparison yields these facts : — 

1. The definition of the following tliirteen gestures is 
similar in substance in both the works : 

rataJcn;Tripata^>-a, ArdhacanJra, Aralci, Si'l'atunda, Hvdi, 
sUihani, Padmahom, Sai^wsiratf, Mrijaslrsa, Catura, Bhramara, 
Mulcnla. 

2. The following gestures have some points of agreement 
as regards their application. The number of those points varies in 
each ease and it has been noted against the name of each gesture 
mentioned below- These points have been shown with spaced 
types in the quotations given above. 

PaiaJca (2), Trijjata^ca (2), Anlhitciiiulra (1), Musii (1)^ Ka. 
ia licimukha (4), Piuhmihusa (3), Scu-jiaShras (5), Miihula (2). 

3. Except in the cases mentioned in (ii) above the 
rlnlijoga of the gestures vary in the two works. 

4. The definitions of the following gestures vary in 
both the works : Karta-yl'imilAia, Kaialicimiihlia, Kagritfha, Sucl, 
Kang Ilia, Alapadma ( Alapdllava ), IlamaajiaJcsa, Sandamsa, 
Ta'inraeuda. 

5. The following gestures of the NS., ai‘e subdivided accord- 
ing to their vinigogns and special instructions have been given as to 
how a gesture is to be used in different groups of things. 

PaiaJi'a, TripataJ^a, Ayala, STudinnlcha , Oatura:, Sa'ndamki. 

{h) Gomhiued-hajul gedwyed The N^. ( Ch. IX ), names 
thirteen gestures -of this class, ' wliile the AD.j gives twenty-three. 
The two classifications have eight common names. They are 
compared below : 

31^— AD. Ifeir. I 

51T g ^ Tw STT on n JT n ti 

d 5 H 

bfis. nniwsn g i 

g5?oiiin ^rsnoiT st fw nr ^ ii u 



lix 


^ 3^«rr i 

^r^o(t ^ton ^r^fcHei; tr ii 

— AD. m ^STSSlj^qR^^: U ?'»'» U 

STOrr^ 3^53FWT^ It 

isr>s, 3»?I»:«Tmtq 15:cnWITfl*^55!T qrs-'q^IItfT^ I 

55=aj q5<fta^ ^ f^^'sra w ?^s u 

^siys^?TTf»in& sTonJT^^ot g?t«^iw%i 
^ ^ ^8^:^: qs^qg: II 11 

^RjJf^T^gfisqftlsqjTToigTRg ^rar^m^gi 

qpTqf IBrqfeft qrm(‘qfl^; II |l 

— AD. 3Ti^5q5an?g>: fq:3:?q 55=3^^! II ?i9C || 

vO 

3T??j 4^^ 5PP3: atsfiiKfk^ I 

sa 1= >i?t 5t II II 

arwTsn g i 

N«. 3^3^ 315*1 1595*1 ^wit*^F?RiRf!^T* 1 

5t *B^? ifg $*i: qWT % q*g*T^ ll ?^'s II 

«?q *T3[9T|f*T^ ^^9f^5V|5t I 

=g q^n; qi g: a 1 ^ =5 9‘?9§; II ?^<i H 

5wf^^ — ad. q9T^*lt: 5^9;: || ?<;o II 

5*ft*T9 59^*BT5^ *T^ II 

]srs. *ifffiq?ii9f^q59m?T^ i 

^1*1^ 9Wmq5^ 59f^*B: II II 

5qf59^fil'5gf9*R'nT^ 991: 5tgir« I 

5R9^ 9SlT*'*t^ f^^oi 9Tf¥t^*f 5*JT?1 II 

— ad. q9T*5 ^^qi59 ^5!rf5^s?if*iWT?r II ?<j? II 

9TS|T5F% WtrKsqf fqf : I 

— NS. 3T^ qf^f^ q9Ts^ qfwssfiq^ I 

31T *q%9T 5r ^ 5i%9: II t\<i II 



lx 


grss^ 1 




^cq^s — AD. ^Jfesg^qt: Ssqgj; u jc;^ u 

5ft?l3Pif^<^ suf^Tf^Stsfq *5 I 
eBqT?ITJlS?f?T^ ^ II II 




N 8n?3 H'lfwtT: i 

qR^a^SSg: ?i 5 gsqgz: || ?So II 

£n5=!rK553^qsEi25iT!'q^sf snsixfg^nfH g?Eif*f 1 
5n?T(^)igq?t«rif^ ■gi n ii ?b? ii 


AD. arpjftwigr^^re:^ *rf| i 

51 W?lT«T*ji[f^f«»: II ?<£« II 





3^3^ II II 


^^513^3 — AD. ^sprg^^ft: qrwrt: I 

^qrf^fa II K® II 

qsrfiit^ q^jrqr gsq^ 1 


^ 3 ^«HTT 3 ^ — ISIS, ^^T 3 STflrT 38 B! I 

sftfBsq; tr^Tai^^^if 3saT II t\t H 
^3sq; sfmsjnoi- ) 


As a result of the comparison of the combined -hand gestures 
named similarly in the two works, we have the following facts : 

1. The following gestures in both the works have substan- 
tially the same definitions, and their applications also agree mutually 
to a great extent : 

Ahjali, Kapota, Karlcata and Pm-paptita- 

2. The gestme named Pmjpafuta is almost similarly 
defined in both the works, 



Ixi 


3. The reiiiaiiiinp: tlireo go^txiro;^ ai*c diflerently dofiiied and 
applied in the two work;^. 

(e) 2Srtta-/fti>^t(^s. According to the XB. (Ch. IX. 17311.), 
thej^ are tweiitj’^-seven in niiml:)er and different from the single- 
hand and eombmed-hand gestures. But their number in the AD., is 
thirteen and they are not anything different from the smgie or 
combined-hand gestures ; for, six of them (Patal'a, T rl pat alui^ 
^ikltara^ Ka^jiftha^ Alapadma and ) are the same as the 

single-hand gestures of the same name and the remaining seven 
(Anjali^ ScaAilah^ PolZt^ KaPfl^a-catAlfa aa^ Pasa and 

KllaPa) are the same as the combined-hand gestures of the same 
name. Thus, whatever might be the number of gestures in each 
group, the total number of hand-gestures are sixty-four according 
to the XS., and fifty-one according to the AD. 

(v) Carls- According to the XB. carli^^ are thirty-two in 
number and are divided into two classes : (a) earthly (hlianina ) and 
(b) heavenly (alpisa fjamj) . But the AD., has only eight carjs and 
thej" constitute only one class hy themselves. The two works have 
no name common in their carls, 

(^d) Mandalas, According to the XB., ma^idalas"^ are 
twenty in number and are dhdded into two classes : (a) earthly 
{hliauma) and (b) heavenly {alcasilra), but the AD., gives only ten 
of them and does not classify them at all. The two works have no 
common names in their mandalas, 

15. THE ABHIXAYADARPAXA AXD THE 
BHARATARXAVA : Both these works are ascribed to Nandi- 
kesvara, and the authors of the two works may be identical. The 
tradition recorded in the opening verses of the text used for the MG., 
saj^s that the x\D. (ride notes on sL 1), is an abridgement of 
the BliA. But nothing like this is to be found in any of the 
five manuscripts collated for the present edition. Hence in the 

1. See NiS. XL Iff. 

2, See NS. XL 4. 
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beginning we clisl3elievecl it. However, being informed that, a 
manuscript named the BhA., exists in the Library of Bhandarkar 
Oriental Institute, Poona, we procured a loan of it for placing our 
conclusion on a surer basis. This led to a thorough examination 
of the same work, Avhich treats of nhhiimya as well as no'tija.. And 
the following are the results : 

The Poona MS-, of the so-called BliA., which we have 
called P. {viih' p. xix.) appears, on the following grounds, to be a 
different work or at best a recasting of the old work of the same 
name. 

(i) In the body of the work occurs the ^loka — ■ 

wtit'Jrar*rm!=!«T M (f. 4)^ 

From this it appears that the work frankly draws its material 
from the BhA. ; but the word Bharatcirnava, here may be explain- 
ed away as meaning ‘the ocean of the so-called Bliarata’s Sas^tnr. 

(ii) At the beginning of its treatment of which accord- 

ing to it is of seven kinds, it gives a superscription as nandihhara- 
tolia sa]ptala^iia-lali:sanam(i.l). This probably points to the nature 
of the work as a compilation which depended on ISTandike-svai’a 
as well as the so-called Bharata i.e-, his sastra. 

(iii) In treating of certain kinds of tandLaras this work has 
the following sloka — 

JTtTFU? U (E. 9) 

This may be said to point to the fact that this work, different 
from the so-called BhA., is a compilation from various sources. 

(iv) At the beginning of its chapter on miscellaneous hand- 
gestures it has the superscription nanclibharatoMa samhlrnadhi/ayah 

I. Folia cited in this quotation and the following five refer to P. or thq 
Pgona MS. of the so-called BhA, (see p. xix.). 
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(f. 34). This also adds to one’s doubt as to the so-called BhA., 
being the original work of Nandikesvara and shows that it is a 
compilation which depended on his woik as well as that of the 
so-called Bhai’ata. 

(v) At the end of the chapter refen'ed to in (iv) it writes 

i ajf 5 ri 

and the colophon, which follows this, is 

(*?t ?> HT«ti4!T^OT (f. 43). 

Read together with the superscription (ntxiidibhanitolda stoa- 
hlniw-lhijaijah) at the head of this section, the above colophon offers 
a puiizle and again adds to our doubt as to the so-called BhA., being 
identical with Xandikesvaru’s work of the same name. It m:iy be 
altogether a different work of the name of the Bharatclt'tha-can'h'ilia 
dependnig on Kandikesvara as well as the so-cidled Bharata 
for its material. 

(vi) The colophon at the end of its chapter on samijuta- 

hastas runs as ^ snir 

This, however, gives the n^me of the work as the BhA. The 
discoverer of the MS., it is sure, depended on this o^nly in labelling 
the work as the BhA. These various ways of describing the work 
probably shows it to be sometliing other than the original work 
of Kandikesvara. 

P. I'esembles to a great extent the AD., in its treatment of 
hand gestures of the first two kinds {(Ksamiiida and udmiinta- 
h((sfas). The number of nsnniiinta-lia>;bis (single-hand gestures) is 
twenty-eight in the AD., whereas their number is twenty-seven 
in the P. Of these, tAventy-six gestures have similar definition 
and description in both the Avoiks. The number of samy ata-hasta,^ 
(combined-hand gestures) in the AD., is tAventy-three while in the 
P. their number is sixteen. Of these, seA^en haA-e common names 
in the two Avorks, and the definition and application of six only 
hcxve a substantial agreement in the both. 



But the treatment of nrtUi-hadas in the B., is clitterent 
from that of the AD- Unlike the AD., the P. describes a new 
set of hand-gestiu-es called nrtta-haskis. In this matter the latter 
work bears resemblance to the extant US., (cide p. Ixi). The number 
of nrtta-Iiastas are sixteen in the P., whereas their number is no 
less than twenty-seven in the NS. Of these, twelve common names 
are found in both the works but their dehnitions and iipplicatioirs 
differ* . 

16. THE ABHINAYADARPANA AND THE SAM- 
GITARATNAKARA. The SR., being evidently a work posterior 
m date to the AD., it is not necessary to compare the two. It goes 
without saying that SR., wliich was compiled from various sources 
such as the NS. and AD., has treated gestures etc., more elaborately 
(vide Gh. VII. of SR-). But it shoidd be mentioned that the author 
of the SR., has from time to time retained the very language 
of the source-books. The following is a table showing the passages 
quoted from the AD., in the SR. (Ch. VII) : 


AD. 

SR. 

AD. 

SR. 


1 

58(i) 

55(i) 

2-12(i) 

4-12 

58(ii) 

o6(ii) 

12(ii)-14 

... I4(u)-1G 

61(ii) 

72(i) 

38(ii)-:39(i) 

21 

02(i) 

72(ii) 

39(ii)-40(i) 

22 

lOO(ii) 

lll(i) 

40(ii) 

23 

135(i) 

145(i) 

42(ii)-43(i) 

40 

176(i)-177(ii) 

187 

43(ii)-44 

■' • 41 

178(i) 

189(ii) 

45(ii)-46(i) 

42 

178(ii) 

190(i) 

46(ii)-47(i) 

56(i) 

43 

7r>(ii) 

179(i) 

190(ii) 


1. See the treatment of the nrtta-hnstas in the NS. (Ch. lysff.) 

2. Numerals refer to no. of verses ; and (i) and (ii) indicate respectively 
the first and the second half of the verses. 



Besides the above, the BE., in other cases too bear clear 
evidence of an influence of the AD. 

17. THE STYLE AND METHOD OF TREATMENT 

OF THE AD. The present Avork is Avritten in a simple style. It 
is eA’en simpler titan the chapters AA’hich the NS., dcA'oted to 'nrfiu 
and ahlhinn tja. There are some grammatical anomalies* and stock 
phrases like Hrlifah i>Ttrvii.-^TirV>hAlb, iirif.iidki'chlaih; jirtilriuh 

iirtijaJt:a)inavimrada'th are A’ery often used for fillmg up the A'erse 
i.e., for paJcijjurana. 

NandikesA'ara’s method of ti-eatment in the AD., is analytical. 
He considei's the gestures of different limbs separately, though 
in actual ahliinaya some of the limbs cannot haA'e independent 
movement®. And moreoA'er the gesture of one single limb is neA’er 
used, except for a short time, to the exclusion of the rest. In 
the NS., the synthetic method has been combined AAuth the analytical 
one. For, in it avc find not only the enumeration of the gestures 
of different limbs but also their combination in the form of 
kartbnas and ahgaharas-’^ 

18. THE AUTHOR OF THE AVORK. It is almost 
impossible to say anything Avith certainty about the life and 
times of Nandikesvaiu, the reputed author of the AD. This 
name has been found not only in connexion Avith ahMnaiia but 
also in relation to AAmrks on A^arious other subjects, such as. Tala, 
Rasa, Yoga, Tantra, Kama-sastra, Purva-Miinamsa and Lihgayet 
Saivism. The three Avorks named Talti-laliscviyi*, Tcdadi-lal'mria 
and TalahhinayalaJiSami, haA’e been ascribed to N. Rajasekhara 
in his Kavya-mlonumsa cites one N., as a Avriter on Rasa. There is 
a Avork named Yoga-taracall^ from the hands of one N. The 

1. See notes on 61okas 31 and 34, 

2. See 61s. 89-90 of the AD. 

3. See Na. IV. 30-33,59. 

4. Burnell’s A Classified Index to the Skt. Mss. in the Palace Library, 
Tanjore, p. 45 ; S. K. De cj). cit p. 25. 

5. Triennial Catalogue of Manuscripts collected for the GoA^t. Oriental 
Mss. Library, Madras (TCM.) vol IV, and (nos. 3308 b and V 4403 c). 



Saudihesvara-tilaJca^ has N. frankly as its eponymous author. 
The Pahcaiiai/aka mentions this name as a writer on the Kama- 
sastra, and Vatsyayana^ too, in his sutya refers to one Nandi whom 
Aufrechtis inclined to identify with N. The P rahliaJcara-vijaya^ a 
Pui’va-Mimamsa work has also one N., as its author. Besides tins, the 
author of the Plnijailhaytiwt-caii'driJia^ a work on Lingayet Saivisni 
is N. Simely we cannot see a single person in all these Nandikesvaras. 
But it is probable that N., in connexion with tain, and ahlbuiaya was 
a single person, and as such was different from the wi’iters on 
Yoga, Tantra and Purva-Mlmaipsa. 

The testimony of Saiffgadeva, the author of the SB., w*hich 
quotes passages from the AD., seems to corroborate the first paif; 
of the above view ; for, according to him N. was an authoi'ity on 
samylta, that is, he made some contribution to the art wliich 
includes tu,la and ahhlnaya. It is difficult to say Avhether N., the 
writer on era ainatoria was identical with the writer on samylta of 
the same name. But if the Chapter XXPI of the NS., dealing Avith 
erotical topics can be considered an integral part of the original 
work one can say that the identity of the two authors is not 
at all improbable, HoweA'^ei*, any decision on the point beiirg 
very unceiiain Ave shall consider here N., merely as a Avriter on 
mmyliti, and as srrch he Avas a moi’tal human being and not 
the god of the same name, witli Avhom popular imagination 
in course of time tended to identify him. He might, hoAvever, liaA^e 
been a folio Aver of Siva. The problem how or why he came to be 
regarded as a deity is rather a difficult one ; but it may be given 
one explanation. To persons AAko came long after a teacher, AAdm 
established a tradition, or organised a religious sect, the latter Avas 
something like a superhuman personality. Hence they gradually 
discovered in liim a semi-divine or divine being and created 
appropriate legends to substantiate that character. In the case of N.. 

I. TCM. vol. III Pt. I pp. (no. 2595). 

2* TCM. vol. IV. Pt. I. p. 4969, 

3. TCM. Vol. IV, Pti I. (no. 3433). 
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the proeefis ■svas probably facilitated because the P?o‘/if;nV X., was 
associated with Siva who was so much in love with dance and 
aatjja. 

An acconnt of the Lmnapnraw shows that Xandike^vara 
the attendant of Siva*^ was originally a mortal — the son of a blind 
woman named Siliida® who in-ayed to gods for an immortal son 
and was given liy Siva a son named Xandi. This Xandi came 
afterward to bo known as Xandikesvara and was immortalized 
by Biva as the chief of his ffanafi. 

IMm. Ramakrishna Kavi identifies Xandin or Xandikesvara 
with Tandu. According to him X. was the author of Kandlsvajv- 
samliita, the whole of which work is extinct now except a chapter 
on histrionics'*, and this chapter on histrionics is probably the AT> . 
In the absence of sufficient proof in support of this statement 
we may consider this as a mere suggestion based on similai'ity 
of names. 

19. THE PLACE OF XAXDIKESVARA. The god 
named Xandikesvara being popular in some parts of the Southern 
India, our author of the same name seems to have been an 
inhabitant of that part of the countiy. 

20. THE TIME OP NAXDIKE8VARA. If the sugges- 
tion of Mm. Ramakrishna Kavi who identifies X. with the 
author of ITandlsvo.ra-samhita, can be accepted, a guess may be 
made about the date of our author. For, X. is quoted by Matahga, 
a writer on samglta, and may probably be anterior to the latter 
by nearly a century. The date of Matahga can be rouglily fixed. 


r. Gopinath Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography^ Vol. II. part I 
P- 4 SS- 4 S 9 - 

2. Has the Bilada any connexion with Silalin meaning ^naid? 
Silalin = Silala + in, and (f^&ildla <*&ilala <*Silu(Ja <i 3 {Jada. 

Q,. The Quarterly Journal of the Andhra Hist. Research Society— 
Vol. III. pp. 25-26. Nand'dvara-samhita like the Manu-samhitci may hay 
the work of an author other than Nandike^vara, 
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for, he' is mentioned in the Tnmil woi-k named Silaf>paJil-<nr(ua 
which has ])een assigned to the 4th century A.C. Hence, Matahga 
who was more or less a century earlier than the writer of the 
Tamil work, can be placed in the third century*. This gives the 
date of N., who was perhaps a century earlier than IMatahga, 
as the second century A.C. 

21. THE ANTIQUITY OF THE WORK. The AD. 
is said to be an abridgement of the BhA., of the exact natui'e of 
which we practically know nothing. And besides this there is the 
N'finillsrara-Hamliifa which pi’obably claims the AD., as one of its 
chapter. Hence, the work in the present state of our knowledge 
cannot be placed as early as the 200 A.C., the probable time for N. 

Lack of sufficient materials has made the determination of the 
date of the AD., a very difficult problem of the histoxy of the 
litei'atiu’e. We shall, however, attempt to give below our reasons 
for a tentative date on the basis of available materials. 

The lower limit to the date is to be had fi'om the SR., a 
woi’k written between 1210 A.C. and 1247 A.C-'* 

There are passages common to the AD. and the SR.® 
The fact that the SR., mentioned the name of N. as one of the 
authorities on ’camyfita gives one occasion to presume tliat Sarhgadeva 
the author of the SR., knew woi'ks like the AD., Talahhinaya- 
lal'suTyt, Ta^alaJi’sana or TaJa'Hlalcsana, and Bhao'atarnava 
asciibed to N., and quoted fi’om some of them. Hence, in the 
present case SR. appears to be the boiTOwer from the AD. The 
opposite possibility seems to be non-existent on the following 
grounds. . 

It nas Deen shown above that the treatment of gestui'es in 
the NS., are partiallj’- diffei*ent from the AD. and mox’e elaboi'ate. 


1. Ibid p. 24. 

2. Preface (p. 3) of the 3 nandasrama ed. of the SR. 


*2 ’T*^^Axr 'T-vnint in dviir 



And tiie treatment of these in the SB- is more or less in eonfonn- 
ity with that of the NS., though the former has made its classifica- 
tion more elaborate- Thus in their treatment of gestures the AD. 
and SB. may be said to have shght agreement. But SB., in its 
treatment of carls, sthanas (or sthainakas) and mandalas are 
quite different from that of the AD., which is less elaborate or, in 
other words, less developed. In view of these facts it does not 
appear probable that a work partially compiled from a later treatise 
like the SB., will be passed off in the name of an ancient master 
like N., whom the author of the SB. (ch. I. 17), had to i-ecognize 
as one of the authorities. 

To ascertain the upper limit to the date of the AD., is, how- 
ever, a comparatively difficult task. The only light which we may 
have in this matter is from the NS., which also treats of gestures in 
its chapters VTIT-XII. As we have noticed before, the treatment 
of the gestures of head and hand in the NS., bears some resemblance 
to that of the AD. Now, what may be the reason of such a 
re.seniblance ? An attempt to answer this question suggests the three 
following alternatives : 

1. the AD. is indebted to the NS., or 

2. the NS. is indebted to the AD., or 

3. these two works are indebted to a common source. 

For convenience’ sake, let us discuss the first two of the 
alteimatives together’. It appears, on the followine erounds, that 
the AD. has not borrowed things from the NS. 

(a) The classification of the gestures of head and hand-irr 
the NS., is more developed -than that of the AD. 

(b) Instances in which these gestures can be used are also 
more numerous in the NS. 

One, however, cannot be sure on this point. Though the 
general- tendency of such things are towards development, it 
will be nothing extraordinary if one assumes that the AD.- 
might be the abridgement -of an oyer-elaborated treatise*- - - Indeed- 
A— X 



tliere is a story that the AD. is an ahidclgement of the BhA., 
the exact nature of whicli we do not know. So there may be 
a. chance that the AD. might be the borrower in this case. But 
the BhA. has been ascribed to N-. himself, and, besides this, 
there exists some dissimilarity in the two woi’ks as regards 
the application of the gestures which have substantially identical 
definitions. Besides this, the two works at times follow sepai’ate 
ti’aditions of their own. (ride. p. lx and notes on ^ 1 . 15 and 35.;) 
These two facts taken together makes one highly sceptic about 
the existence of such a possibility. This brings us to' the second 
alternative, viz., the possibility of the KS., being the borrower. 
The comparative elaboration of the classification of head and 
hand gestures probably points to such a direction. The difference 
in the application of the common gestures may again be cited here 
to the detriment of this theory. But one may explain away thi .3 
difficulty by suggesting that the being a later work improved 
upon the things bori'owed; This improvement can be noticed not 
only in an increase of the number and variety of gestures but also 
in the modification of the application of certain gestmes which such 
an increase entailed. Instances of such improvement made on 
things, borrowed from earlier woi’ks, are not rare in the later 
Sanskrit literature. For example, the SR., which is unquestionably 
a work later than the NS., has closely followed the NS., in its 
seetioU ' t)fi gestures, but at the same time it has added to the number 
of gestures given in the latter ■work, and has modified the uses of 
some of them. A study of the development of the number and 
variety of alamharas will also reveal the same fact. The -four 
qJamlcU/t'dS of the N increased in some of the latter-day treatises 
on Sanskrit poetics to almost four dozen. The inei’ease of the 
number of tiayoJcas which was/om’ according to the NS-, to simieen 
in the DasarTqm is also another fact of the same nature. 

The above • explanation gives us room for presumption that 
the som’ce of the AD. might be earlier than the extant NS^ -at 
least its chapters and IX. And it cannot be said that there is- 
i30-<^un<?e of thi&NS'.IaeLngr a- bot^-wor from the work of N. .Indeed 



we have something like an evidence of this boiTOwing of the 
(from, the-KancIin’s woi'k) in the sliape of the colophon at the end 
of the Kavyamala edition of the OS'S., which reads as ‘aamajjft’- 
seajjam(?) iiancUbliarataiiaiiigltajjiii^tahim’, This colophon which 
has puzzled more than one scholar* may be said to record tlie tradition 
about the make-up of the extant redaction of the NS., which 
possibly incorpoi’ates and amplifies Nandikesvara's original work 
as well as some eai’lier Natnasa^t ra . But as in the present 
state of our knowledge we do not know anything about either the 
original work of N., or the supposed earlier NS., the probabilitv 
of AD. and the NS., boiTOwing from a common soiu'ce comes to 
the foreground. 

Such being the ease we cannot give any precise idea about the 
upper limit to the date of the AD. But in spite, of this the woi'k 
does not seem to be quite I’eeent. The treatment of the ten 
AvatSras of Visnu made in the AD., probably points to .this 
dii-eetion. In its enumeration of the Avataras this work omits 
the name of Buddha and gives Krsna’s name in its stead. 
This omission may be explained as an anti-Buddhistie bias of 
the author. But considering the fact that the Hindus raised 
the Buddha to an Avatara and respectfully mentioned him in 
works belonging to later ages, the theory of an anti-Buddhistie 
bias becomes weak. That the AD. put the name of Kr^pa 
in the place of the Buddha in its enumeration of the ten 
Avataras allows one to presume that the work might have been 
written in an age when the Buddha was still outside the Hindu 
pantheon. In the Matsya-fiirana (47-247) and the Bliagavaia 
j)urana (1.3.24)®, is mentioned for the first time the Buddha 

1. Some have taken this colophon together with chapters (of the 
N!^.) on glfa and vadya only and not with the entire work. Probably due 
to a wrong impression that samgita means only ‘music’ they did not venture 
to connect the colophon with the whole of the NS. — a work on Samgita 
which is made of the three things: giia^ vadya and nTtya. 

2. Hemchandra Raychaudhuri, Materials for the Study of the Early 
ffistory of the Vaishnava Sectf Calcutta, 1920, page. 105. 
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as one of the ten Avataras of Visnu. Tlie lower limit to 
the date of the Ma tsya-purana is the sixth century A.C., while 
the Bhagam ta-jju rmui is jn-obably of a later date. Thus one may be 
tempted to fix the upper limit to the date of the AD. as the 
fifth century of the Chiistian era. But as we do not hare any 
definite knowledge about the eyolution of the Avatara theory 
through different ages it would not be worth while to make any 
such statement. 

NoaVj to sum up our investigation about the dates of the AD ,, 
we may say that the wmrk surely existed at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, and it may have existed even a few centuries 
earlier. But its existence (in the present form) before fifth century is 
doubtful, though the kernel of the work may go back to a moi’e 
remote period still. 
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rs ■ - — 

smFiTKrsrT t 

ci^grr gnrft f^sti^if^ssrrsRT 5 i«nr \\ 

?Ti^ ^ i K ti Tf Bcgr^ w - sr»T ^g^ : i 

gi^rsft^^ ^ 5 rir sr ajarafti^sm. U 

f^ri« 5 rs£T arqaar i 

sccarg^sqr: ^^cTT: ctc-* II 
SPT^ST^ ¥n# vnsiT^ I 

^T^ 5 f st^gc^ra ar^ qsT?i. ^mrar^ n 
f%^T 

f% ^jRwrfa 'sn^ ft qftj y rr fts iT i 

«rTfJr ^innrf^i# fqRmr^rcqs^ i 

scJTT^ ftcRT ’em 5 ^: II 

ar ftsfT 5 t sftgrft ^ crot sww i 
fcr: qt ^ ^?c'0Tf*4% =e^«q IftfJ ii 

qqr irlTesragqnr gjis^rraqr qa: sitq=r 
^ ?q=^ q sjnc’if qjqr 

<q 

^ gqr gqq^ ft^^ qR - q qrar qpc ^qq- 

Rrc^q qRrfrri^ qr 3015%: sgfhjq^^sfq ^ 11 

l^sTti'Et; 

»T3S * T = 5g Ri qr qr? q w qRi: 1 

^ ^Rqq qq ^Rqq ^ qsq^ II 

nrq: 


ftfdfe gq r ^ qf qsaRrqrareaaq: i 
giq^H^^C q^r e iTqr i^ qRqftfgq: u 



?rarep:t?) 

V_- ,C* - f" . ■ - V .•^. ^ 

f^.. - - - 

lira p: g# jraiw- 
ptf^si jRraifk II 

^ TO 

'iwcwi |s Ifira *rwjp[ II 

J. ■i-ir ■IIT I- ^ ,- t t , „ . l , ^r,l ^l^L r i iif » 

ra# TOii n ^ TO ifera t 


raM«Pl^<r TOtRI 




( VARIOUS readings 


^ — '« 




qr^TR!^ 


at 


N.B. Numei^als refer to the serial iiunibers of the slokas in 
the Text ; and (i) and (ii) indicate 7'espectively the 1st 
and the 2nd halves of the slokas* 

1. V. for ; M. cRrfP=T for cT fH:- 

2. M. for •, V. *Fff: *, M. for 

3- V. ?r«n gc!T VM. ; 

M. V . ^ ct^ 

4. M. cTOforr ^ imrtktt. 

5. Vx\l. g gfnii:#. 

6. For 6(ii) fS- reads cTlfir^ f^ffRTC STI^ srrarasiqF^npi^r: 

7. YM . cn::¥iKr-for qprWFcr- 

8. V. qra 'grrfirsw, M. ^ =gT^R4 ? S. sr^ig^TRLjftcf ; V. *M 

^ M. ; s. for qirsi: ? S- sspck^srq- 

fflf and M. for 

9. V. -Rnn[^¥q^???f % M. -qpTg ^4 ^ g q q^-i^r»q T ^f . 

:0 M. 5:Jirr^ 5 S. for 

11. V. « sr for ^ snsr- 

13. VM. gpr for cspr ; VM. fspjrsrRT. 

14. s. sJiloriTfi for ^¥tT^f¥i: ; S. for infe^- 

15. M. g-r^gsgj^^for 5 

16. VM. ^cRTOwnif. 

c> 

17. ¥ 11 ^ for 5 M. ^55TqR; V. qjgnwreRsPT- 

ggd ; A®. ^ ^WTSTRr«Ki3^oi. 

18. M. for ^sR^Wt. 

19. A" A“. ^-5 A^-Sgt^ign for 

“Sutsrar^ 



5^0 

£0. M, ; VA“. for 

21. Mss. for 51:^ ; M. ?C^-?Tf^. 

22. A“. <It^qrd ^ » 

cwr Tikrqjn:: «rfgq>n:i5cT^'^cT^ ll 

V. # St jfv^ 


23. 

24. 

25. 



M. 


Jag^tferr. 


qig^jg^qfsrr ? 


A“. 


27. VA^.^Jcqrr ;ir^ f <5ff^<g rr: for ^grn iirSEraf^: ; Mss 
for 5iq: 

28. Mss. for iM -, M. g=^' for g^qjrq- 

29. Mss. 51^- . for !|=^sr- ; M. f^f|.ciff qjf^-. 

31. Mss. for ; V. qrag?r : 

32. "V. 3iq SPT % 


33. V. gq^t qrfq ; M • gq^ ^rfq gqmT ^ 

34. V. srrqq?^rsi -, M. g cq r>3i{ ^ wir^rC 

35. M. as?T' ^rq -, Mss. ^ iftqr- 

36. M A®. si^srRSPRr^ n't?! ; A=’. 

for q^jqf ; A=^. rTTcSWIS^, A‘. cnswq^r^, and A'*. cn5sM«3Tqa, 



37. AS q# ; Aa qgr: ¥nqr for clcfr vrrqT. 

38. M. ^ Rqfeh) cFc. 


89. iSl. qgqffirqqf:- ; S- JW:, M. adds to tills 

couplet the following : q^rersq^ 

40. s. M. continues the sqfTqf- 

f^Rq as follows : sqrssrqj qfRqr^iimTfR«qq ; S. 3Ti^R for 

¥nqiq 5 VM. for f^fer- 

42. Mss. Sl^r for-#qr ; S. qr^q for qr^qf. 







43. P. {‘or ; SP. ^fVIRCj(qii; fot i 

SP. sic?jfr'{^ wrf- 

44. P. •, P- for ; P. foi 

WI-- 

45. Y. M. ; V . 5 

P '*!k. .'^■. .. .{ p^ 

. snrci^SR^** 

46. Mss. siqr^-Tfir ior !jrcn^r^- 

52. M. ^5rT¥ig[%f^;?tc% ; MV. sjcn^PRl- 

54. V. - unpn ^ for -Ejon^. 

56. M. cr!TR(q[for cFRcHl. 

58. VxM . ; M. m for bt 

59. M. for 51# ; M. <4l<iCW- 

60. V. for 

62. V. ciTPi^n:s«rrf% -, M. g^rrRin:# for 

'<S 

66. A‘ s^rsi^cl for UMlRicT- 

67- V. M. -, A*M- 

for ?n»F?. 

69. M. 

70. MV. for ?arr^^TRT 5 VM. 3r55«R3Tr?l^j A‘A® ■4<!S»f for 


355 ^- 

72. V. for ^priori ; A‘A“ ^ ^^5*# for ^ 

^ a - ^o r q- , A" A“ for ^• 

73. M. ^ for ; A" ^ and M. for 

74. M. for 5 M. and A‘ qpcqf# for 

dTJCqs# ; MA^A* yqwn# -, V- sw^ fo*^ STOTC^- 



75. 


75 . jM . 5 V * g-iqrgs^rgr^TsR^qL ; V A ‘ i^T- 

for feiravRH- 

77 . M. for 3ig^TJM=d^orfr- 

78. Va‘A“ g: 5^ g q^sr-. 

79. V. qi%-, V. cfSTT ^ for cl€q qR^f^cTT- 

81. AIA“ ^r?ra for 5T?Tr q# ; V. ^ 51 ^ and A® for 

82. M. qp^g^S^sq^TFt ^ =qf^r ; V. ^j^gq T ct for gfecTT- 

83. A“ 13 ^ 5I&. 

84. V. -qf5:^jq^ for 

85. M. iir^fcri^- for qi^rafST- •, A*" fq§qr for qqtsqr- 

86. M. qTq% ^?T)«rr^ for the second half 

of the couplet. 

87. A^ g’sq^ and A“ for qt^sq^. 

88. V. 5rf^ ; A-^A.- forf ^f q ar ; A** 

89. I. qqr^sslqqtqj: ; 1- nqp^nqqs^fsr, M. qfs[T?fm |fiT55, 
V. -iq;3[sn'^5».W, A“ -q5?[ser IKT^:- 

90. 1. gf^^f|nslT«qq ■, A“ spfqpq: !l^3q>ig«q ; A«P. ^=5qT^ 

qq^npsr qm: I- qfr#?it qroi;. 

91. A‘. qnajgssraqqiqi:, MV. qn^pS^n^qq^:, A=* 55T|p5^55- 

qsrqi:, I- sFpssrraqqqj:, a** nln^^Tsqqqj:, P. q^ntesiTcsq^: -, 
A® MA® A® for f^TTpfr. 

92. P. cHif-^^-WdrcFii:, I- grrg= ^^!d i q (^T)^ ; A® STTO- 

Si^triflVFldH:, P. ; I- -fqJoi^qT^qqr ; I. adds 

to this couplet the following. 

=3tgf^: ^qq ^qgc ; ii 





93. P A® substitute this couplet by the following : 

I. also has the same with v. I ^trlCT I 

94. VPA^A® B. -f^^r^. 

95. VPA®B ?3tr3% , P. ^nft: s^sr^-, B. . 

A'^PB. 1. »TJRT^ -, B. stei% ^ Erar^ gr ? A* for 

swra^ - 

96. P. BI. ^iwraapsi^ ; B g <(|:ui , M- 

I. puts between the two halves of the couplet the following : 

'FW = 3 [ ^ I 

97. I- ^|!5onf¥Tra?PT B. omits 96 (ii)-99. This couplet is 

continued in I by the following ; 

¥rT% ^ Trreri^TT5pifrra% i 
sicST^ =gr ERsmsriirf^r^^ ll 

I 

craRttfg^=^ ?(K«^ ll 

snfii^lT gr sn^orr :i ^T aTf s ficg rT '^ ' ^ i 
«1TW 55^ ^ gcfRRi;^crfTR5nct 11 

98. M. and V. for ; 

99- M. 33^^ ^ and V. g', M. ^ t f< T for 5?l5tsft- 

100. A’* for ; A^ qg^K^^GPiTw:, A- qgRir- 

i4>^ ' ^ T g* IT3 I. trrTl'hl^'W+tigilllil^ , B. ; P reads 100 (ii) 

as follows : qgi^ssirfri^ fgqgPK^:, and I has the same 

as ST fe r ^ T g r i ft^ gsRT ^qcTf^:- M. continues this by 

fgt R lT ^ iJoM^vMftsilTC^:- 

101. A® A« il f^wj wf q ; A® 

_...■ ^■■..rv . ,^ 

5^tjrs^55rt^^^w. 

102. Y. yt i e ^ r f ^fi r; for 5 For the whole couplet 



ka 




A* A® read eWPTTrt ^rETi# f^ERTT^^:, atid A** reads 

^ f^ ^ igr rfe^ :, and Pi B. read g-iorr^' :ms4 


103. I. -gmStjcrr^: 5 P- A^M, 

104. B. ^PF?ar ^feirElf ^ ^:snfTS^7qf?lt: for 104 (i). For 
-ar^im^r M. ji^itiRT:, P. sr«Tm%:, B. fir^q'^ ; I. ^rorrofqqn:^:. 

105. A* ^ ; A~’V. ^ qv5C: ; 

For the whole couplet A” read.s cTotV Tr*qJf ^=1 arf^fe r q q^ 

I ERg^ H ' ^q # * # , 

and P. ciiasfi- JTEqi^ grq g^ q^ I 

qqiq* ;sqaig=5q^ h 

106. P. fqq qte q^fq gr, A“ f^qqfe »3^iq qT- B omits the 
second half of the couplet. 

107. M. -fq?:^ qg[% qqr I B A^* ^v#5Cl q%5j. l B omits 

107 (ii) and reads 107 (i) as ^ra;^sfq g^q: ; 

M. giq^s^qq lor gsq^ q;^. 

108 . A" =q sqEIHrferr: ; A'^ 'qm lesrenf^:, p. qiw 


q e i forn , A«p q^q 

109. A^BP. ^TCFITT ^ri:oiqi^ for 51^ qq^ qqr ; BP. qq^ 
gaq^ qq (crai P) q^r4fqw:t: for lOO (ii) ; Mss. Sl^sq^qrfq qq^. 

110 . M. SRitq^R^Eqj A® V. ? Mss. qfe- 

®3i: for q^Fg^ ; A® -^^qrqq: for qi^ciq r qq r: B omits this couplet. 

111 . A^ 3 iqq?g[«K^’^q erti^- 

1 12 . B. ^winsqt qrfq q g i f ^ l^sfq q ; A^ q^tgq and 
B. q^igq and A“ q^ g^ for q^rgq ; B. omits the second half of 
the couplet. 


113 . A^ qrfq cqq^ V. qrfq ; B omits 113 

(i) and has qr^RT qq^tl^rqq?^: qgsqg for 113 (ii)> 

114 - Atss. qqj , A“ fq^gqqplg, B. ; 



— ■ 

irse 

M. ^ . B continues 114 with arogfif^; g g;9|- 

115. B omits 115 (ii) completely. AP and A*M n» r »di54 

for ^pcTTsf. 

116. M H#5Fqi^prfrra% 5 A«¥iT%sfq BV. omit 

116 (i). 

117. A‘ M. 5 A* A® A". 

Sq fi t ^ . For 117 (ii) and 118 (i) P and B have the following :— 

P. ^ I 

f srgsKT^ 11 

B. ^ g r g^m r^ i 

cTT n 

118. See V- 1. of 117 for 118 (i) ; A** reads 118 (ii) as ^r fe r q, - 

g fwc: and P as S T{ % ff ggqR^i^.M ; RpsTC: 

119. A® gives the entire viniyoga or 119-121 (i) as 

^cTwr ^ «r^sfq ’st \ ^ g»5^ Rp^: ; and 

B has it as Sff «= # # # # # * # I ’sr 

I # * * # srRR^sf^, while P has it as follows, 

Ruscc: ^[?I5- 

120. See 0. I of 119. V. aq fi(^q r (%^ for ; 

A^ M. qfopn^ I 

121. See n. I of 119. A“ RpsR qftwlT For 121 (H) 
and 122 (i) A® reads. 

3i?pT- ^ ci a ^ q r ; ^Ji^rensrr l 

a^g^?ra;ftiT»mPicrT ^*ng «Eftcw. ii 


si*!25qr: q^RiRKrarr i 


91 gg: 


and P reads 



122. For 122 (i) see v. I. of 121. A« qvc: 5fT^:<rPI#: 

A** ^ MVA^A® cTrarHin::^- B has 122 (ii) as 

SROT cTT^^nrort- 

123. B. omits this couplet. Mss. 

124. B. ; A“ qf^3T!igJivqnr, 

M. 3^41 €r«qf^^raT?jgjr«qnrr, V. ^'4fnf«rcr^3q®m:, A^ 

125. A^A^’M. Wxmiq: ; Mss. 

The entire vini^oga of <iJSq>rgJ 5 f?^ or 125 (ii)-127 (i) has 
been given by P. and B. as follows : 

■<^^1dq T ^«tT i ^ f q qrafstf^ g (^. B) 55 ^ \ 

!srm^ gwruT^ sr ^ vircot \ 

qroTR^pS^t qq^sfq ^ 1 

gpsq^ B) | 

126. MV. qtqnt for ^qnt. See v. I of 125. 

127 . V. gfq¥H% ^ qjsqq-. See 0. 1. of 125 and 128 (ii). 

128. V. ^^fgisr: ^ qr^fq^T M. 

^q fq^ VTCqrqq:. For 127 (ii) and 123 (i) A**, has 

mqirrar ^a^ g gq'lfedi ; 1 

and P. has 

ir«wr?n^5|!5q: 1 

q^ q^3t q^f^q; || 

A^A.^ MV. !?#Bqf^ for ^sfq- 


129. A" A® ^Rqi for ®tq»rq 5 PB ^rq%qqr(?fN:)or vrrlq -, for 
129 (li) PB. have q^s^ (5q)3rqrq q q^. 

130. MV. A^A- qrpqKqi^ qjf^ %t7qT- 

qngpilr qqr, B. si^ifi^rsrr^ qi^ P- ^ 

qfeqkraqiq^ ; A=^ q^ q Slqif?gfirqr^, A* ^rqf 

qi^ ; PB, omit 130 (ii). 



131. B. omits this couplet. A“ has 131 (ii) as 
and P. has 

133. For 133 (i) A^ has iT|frsRir cfft =5 5 

Mss. ; P B. omit this couplet and P gives 

134. M. asi'JJeqrT ^FCoST: ; A* A®. 5 A‘A® omit 

the second half of 134. 


135. M. 5 V. for 5 PBA’’ read 

the whole couplet as follows : 

g' spj^nTT ( B. ^iTwri ) ^ I 

( A'^ggc" ) ( B. ¥T^: ) 1 | 

136. A“, 5ri®l5S^, PBA'*. read this entire couplet and the 
137 (i) as follows : 


5fnawi sm^sfq ^ i 

si^sfq B ) n 


137. See v. 1 . for 136. V. qsrsfVt?! PV. q?n^ 

?r®Ptac41ldL A'*. Mcl[<*l^4^PlWrc4ldL ^-5 M. q'clWl q ifidwi 


138. MA*A®, M V. irrera^ 51 ^wurt:. 

See V. 1. of 139. 


139 . For 138 (ii) and 139 (i) BA®P. have the following: 
5j3nt g:s^fsira ^ qoT?sj% si# ( A® ^q^iRT siwnrlR ) 1 

( e|IW%. B ) 535 ^ ^gs?# ( P A®. -## ^ ) 11 

A" A® si^ 3 ^»r-, V suPife^ A® 55^(551353 


M. 



140. For of 140 (i) B has ## JI# »6^uifd j 

V ^ 5 A“ A^ 5 M for , 

V. %q# S 5 g rr ^ # (^gu:g %5 ; A® sira# foi^ aPiTI!# ; for 140 (ii) see the 


V. L of 141. 







141. For 140 (ii) aud 141 P B. A** has the following. 

3frgrt%sf^ ^ A"* ) i 

iwcft ^ ( 5[m% A” ) ^ I 

^ 5?:^«icrr^pn^ \ 

f^*T«f5fq 35q% I 

M. for A^ A® omit 141 (ii). 

142. A* #»n% q^}s|vqi% g3?m A^ omit 142 (i). 

143. For 143 (i) A« has gfc: ^gnIT^nsr 

M. f e ^ r » P Tg<at MV. IP# 1355 ^ for^i^cS^, A qa ?p?Tt:, A^ q?T- 
^rrpTt:- For 143 (ii) see of v. 1. 144 below. 

144- For 143 (ii) and 144 (i) P has. 

55q^ I 

M. ; V. :fl[^, P. 

A** *n^g^ R^. 

145. B- for ; AJ* Rr^i=qT?ri for ; 

for yfdcfeT*4i%i'. A® Etftshra^ and A‘ PB. 

For 145 (ii) see u- L of 146. 


146. For 145 (ii) and 146 (i). A=*BP read 

“Erra^ *51 Ei#c *5r jj^sfq ^ i 

qvafwRq%f^: \\ 

V. reads 146 (i) as ^ricl^ 55?ilf q!t^gE55ff5CSt=^J?t 5 

A” *5r for spf^rarf ^fecTRar ; A * P. ^- 

errasrr^q^:. 

147. • V. for |g:ir. For 147 see u.- I of 

148 below* 







148. For 147, 148 and 149 (i) P reads 

and B reads 

^rMi<4i arrf^g?^ g =3r i 

and A^ reads 

# # aF|c^ g ^ g(3 [^ gr f ^ T ^ l 

149. M. 9:55ra% ^ gtr gq^qjit ^ ; see 148 also for 

the 149 (i). V. cT^fSTRIT^: ; see o- L of 150. 

150. For 149 (ii) and 150 (i) A" and P read 

37sq! sEg: st^ i 

si'HjSTTsqjn^ !i0t (P- ^ ¥i%gg?:; ^r:) \\ 

M. -g% ^#irg^: A» ^^igs g g?: ; -, PB. 

5r ( fq. B ) arer^tiqt:, M. for 

151. B. omits this. M. for sir^ 5 A“ q for 

; A" 5TiqwSra^ for . i>|ch0l€i^ - 

152. A^ 3i%qR for 3nsj% -, PA« for STR^ 

for 152 (ij) see 153 below. 

153. For 152 (ii) and 153 (i) reads 

q^lR d l^ t^ tq; ^ sprd WR: II 

and P reads 


TRqq w r fq^ clWfli Ri^ I 

M^iRdT ^sq OTnRrq^^: n 

M. ?ft’t for q%. For 153 (ii) see v* i of 154. 

154. A® S'JRHsq; ¥R?rTqq: 5 M. 

A‘ A* qqi^SS^q srsqqrar Sl^- For 153 (ii) and 154 (i) 

B reads 



^ qSTTSIT I 

?awGPitsg ^w-cjraR-^^ot I) 

For 155 (ii) see the v- /• of 157. 

156. M. for ?ftfeqR:r^, V. See v. I 

of 157. 

157. For 155 (ii), 156 and 157 (i) PB. read 

fgg ppT I 

gr g wT (B i 

gra^ (B g^) ^rfg Pj^Miuif f^rg% i 

!*rgf*icggg=eifl ii 

V. ^ g 3i®gi=w ^ 5R^r Ifer:. 

158. P. See t). /. of 159. 

159. For 158 (ii) and 159 (i) PB read 

wgTv^ra T fqgi^ (B-irr^) 

^g[sn^ n 

A.^ A“ 35g% -, A® M ^nrgfPT#:- For 1 59 (ii) 

see 0. I of 160. 

160. for 159 (ii) and of 160 (i) P reads 

idtg STOT^ f gg>gH»< : I 

H. grags^fg^ : ? 160 (ii) see the o. I of 161. 

161. For 160 (ii) ^d^¥^I ,(i) PB. read 

555 ^ grfq^p^ (B. giRig*^) gg[r^re^ (B. - f;i^gf ;) 
gRs^CTgr g fggjg (B. 1 

g (B-g5n=g) ^i?s?ngT (B. R^sg^) \\ 

M V. scF^sfq g ggsrs^t agp^r^ Rgtglr ; A^ A** g^jRsqssiq; 

RrRsgim. 

162. A* A“ ii^sg qgrggr; ^rng^igg:* v ivi. sngrggi. 

For 162 (i) P reads 


fggi^crq*: ? 







M. For 162 (ii) see the o. /. of 16S. 

163. For 162 (ii) and 163 (i) P reads 

S 5ITt5Rra sr^sft =5 U 
*^ciTg5ira¥n^ gagsTP^: irrj 5fli^ i 
and B reads 

S[T% qaa’EWs^f^ ¥insi^ { 

31^ gr 5iTt3i^ qf dg R cm r n 

g ^ r fi r^rg^a^ i 

M. srnft ^ ; for 163 (ii) F reads 

grarsarrfiT: taws^S^: <pcg i 

^>fagg Tg g Rr 4fi%^drM^^-»<l 

164. For the entire 164 B reads 

fii55t^ra faf a fa t t a . 

For ^% ' gT^ 3f^ A* reads ¥t^ A“ reads 

3R 15^33^1^ ; A^ 5 ?iKr ar9r=g^r^: ^ a^ca^tf^: for 1 64 (ii). 

165. M.-^fsj^ g A® f5r5% A» for 

fac^#. 

166. Mss.-:^t^ for -a*^, A* ^[f a^ gi^ gs g ^ a 5Tii% gas>i) < l^ aar. 

167. A“ 5t^ for A’" a g gsa^ A* a 

; A* ^ftca^a a^*ft -, MA" A* i ^^cul 

caat«;. 

169. For 169 and 170 Mss read 


ar^iaaraass^ ?^a gsa^ i 
'JSRa f%fiiaia<:g n 

It is highly probable that these lines have been muti- 
lated and confounded. I have therefore suggested the reading 
as shown in the text. 


171. Mss. qiRt faa :. 

175. A®^a *T»^«»aaa seNarar: 5 




5 V. A« spft 

M. 5Rt ^sirf^r ste 

176. A“ gg ^^ r g c. 

MVA‘ sronr ?J5-, A= smrw >55-, A“ smToft^t^ 5 

pfigrdn ; A® gc?J5^cPTf: for ?^cPTt:. 

M. 5flRRf| f| 5 M. etsfe«ft«r^- 

A® #TTJTta:^ ^TTJsTRT SU^Rf A® spTfpt ^ ^IPITrSTT TO- 

M. i^ratfrlRt: JEStRcT^T^:, A® qaRJT^-, MVA’‘ q5n% 3^-. 

A® wi i vsa rr t:*^ ^ it^sr^rf VMA^ A® swt- 

Mss. ^RSqFwSri^ for sir Rq ^ ar?^ cf siqiii- ? S. VII. 198. 
A* qRSJiRt 5ft^-, V. ^sarr. V. gr, A^ iTfsr-. 

184. A^ !fw ^frcmRfw:, V. 

5PTt A® ^S*!T Rfl^Tt ¥nT<rr*W:. 

185. VA® qR?: Ifer: for 

186. A® Rpsr::, A^ 

187. Mss. s^arfeurr *iRt- ; M. iraH: 

188. M. Rrq rr g r g f^ gssi^. 

190. M. RjRKnrT- for fwcnrT- ; for 190 (ii) see 191. 

191. A^ 51#^ 5iR, A® 35iiir-, V. 5 'gm snR^ ! 
for 190(ii) and 191 A® reads. 

^1^ f»^:rwn . 

g II 

StJJ: JOffRpRt i?^: ^vJCtRrrt^RRt: | 

^R41<H4 cr#R yrcrTHT^: ii 

192. For the entire couplet A® reads 


193. For 193 (i) A® 

For 193 (ii) V. ^sfq ^t>srT% 

194. A* qro, A“ cir^ -, for 194 (ii) A“ reads qi^ 

5q‘55?*qftePTT ^ -g PTT- For the entire couplet A® reads 

#s?r iim 'fl^icrr^^iwTcT: n 

A“ reads ?:6r xt qr^ ^ I 

195. For the 195 (i) ^ ^ q?T3q^ fiteqj: q;^:: t 

'W VO 

^fjg^ q, M. 5rj%3^, IM. 5=Tmcr: for qfteqjT 

53q%. For the entire couplet A"* reads 

f^s?T !j«r(?) qj^feq^r i 
qfteqj: ^ q;^ \\ 

196. For the entire couplet A” reads 

qj^CT^ «T^ q^’SSr^JJss^^firCT?!^ I 

Jigpf^siq fq^^sqt ii 

197. A® -qj^a^. For 197 (ii) see also the v. 1 of 198. 

198. For 197 (ii) and 198 (i) A** reads 

w%?!. sBlfq i^fq il 

A® «3*T?ft^ cqwRTPC^qR^qif^^. For 198 (ii) see the y. I of 199. 

For 198 (ii) 


199. 

and 199 


M :5xSi% for 1^, M ?cqrr5 ^ 

A® reads 

RnEqr^ps^R^^sqt: i 
q< T f T^ gqqi T'' ^}^ tiq: qql3q^ II 

A^ A® 'srsSfT^aj^.-; for »T ;^.g r fc^ T g ^ V has ^ 
*re^ and A® has jqiql 5^’- 

201. For the entire couplet A® reads 

fq5rr*fq^ ^qrfnrq?^: \ 
qPTSRq ^q.qqnsimqj^ ^ ^jwlf II 


200. 



s?f5R??s?qarn 

202- For the entire couplet A® reads 

5T«r!j«3si?irft^ i 
??r^rft55^v7K^ II 

203. M continues the couplet by sispREI'^l'ai^# ^ 25q% 

- ■ 

205. M tbT^ f ^qf , A* A® ^3cn^ ^fgdr 

5^. MA“ ;5*if?Td^5rqcn^. 

206. A^ firqgrT^r ?3, A® fttRTRjnRTT A® ftcRn^ ^ 

A* A® MY ; A® '^5 A® gift siFtrg gn^. 

For 206 (ii) see the c. 1. of 207- 

207. For 206 (ii) and 207 (i) A® reads 

gifted ^flr^ !fi^^ i 

gi^ 'g ¥m^; g^ Iftg: ii 

Mss. gjf^ for gfej^sfg? V g^fg^i[T^. 

A» A® V gm ‘ ^f^u| . 

208. M g?:g«%^ for g?:g^g. 

209. V gfg^ , 

210. A® iRft gorgig^ , V ^uine g%et, a® 

211. Mss . 

212. V grjw^rfggg^t. 

213. Mss ^;. 

216. A® gg^urggiT^ 

217. A® gg^ for ^ ^gf-. A® Y. ^gfg^R!^ gy,; 

218. A® -g^^ Ic^;^ |;g;. For 

the entire couplet A® reads 

g^ifegr 5 g^,, , 

gftfggl 1} 

219. For 219 (ii) 



^ 

220- For the entire couplet A® reads 

^5*3^ 3 ^ i 

50r 5rm5r: atrm: gc^i^Rir^roRt: ii 

222. M 

223. M sr®?TjR?i jpTT^f^ STT g lf ^^ T 

225. A* V ^'■ 

227. Mss. «g^?|R ; for 227 (ii) see v. I of 228. 

228- For 227 (ii) and 228 (i) A® reads 
^ ^ 5 %?slT CRTTW: I 

srk ft: II 

A‘ ^ grJj 5 Mss 5 for 228 (ii) see the v- I of 229. 

229. For 228 (ii) and 229 (i) A® reads 

f 33n?T ^%OT STT^ g qRjqfngTsT: I 

^ ?T^ g ^ |1 

231. V. g[%w^indN^, 

232. V. ^ V s q ^ g i iTt ^ t ; 

V apj^ griivi^sr, M q% A" A^ 

515^ 5 V #: 5[f%wr for f%5r sr^. 

233. A® gqi Hdl^e grr for 5m^y|5|c4T. M ert: V 15 ^ rlci; 
M ^ ^ nni^. 

234. A^ A® Y ^otJi 

235. For 235 (i) A* A® V read ^ ^ 

236. Mss. 5Rr: <to[. 

237. Mss, fepf: ^ HRIS^. 

238. V i:c«rf¥rtt^ for fr f s g r^ ft;. 

240. V s Tr s q f^ft for srraif^ fRtqf. 

241. VA"A“ for I# 

246. V. ^%of j|t% or ^ g. 



247. This is repeated. See 37. 

24 S. V Mss, qr^- Mss. 

V fesTCH* 

250. M. for 

254. Mss, i?cTr%^ for 
256, Mss. 

263. V. ITO^SH- 

265. M um for ?|?ft ; V 5TOTRf^. 

278. V. f^?£rc^rKTfi qf-, M ■^qfcqr??* qf-- 
280. Mss. q^pqr^r for qsrr^* 

282. Y srqr. for qf c qs ^ ^. 

283. M JTtfef for JTtficT- 

285. For AI V fqfq^ ?;. 

286 M. 5?::qr«q ^-• 

287. M qtflrrr. for m^anr- 

288. Y STCongt for -qqrr^frt- 
291, V ^irqr g:?q5Tre3rfqs[in:t: 

295. V for 

301. V qp^^q , V qpfqrq^rsqf-. 

306, Mss. 1^. 

309. V q^q% 55^ spqR. 

313. V q|q<! t s q g r. 

S14. Y ;gi»Frfq: Mss. ^q fqssT^qq:. 

319. Mss. ifpRTqq:. 

322. M ^ for q^qjr^. 

323. M ¥rqr?q«qq. for gqq»-^. 

324. M ^nfr?r<i:.qcT, V V. 
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XAXDTKESYAEA'S 

ABHINAYA-DARPANAM 


SfiJiilfflion 

1. "Wo Im’ to the mifi'ika Siva whoso a'jtgika is tho wovhl, 
whoso vTiciki is tho entire langnago and whoso UJuirgci is the moon 
and tho stars oto. 


1. This nlohri of the AD. has boon falcon by tlio author of tlie SR. Avith- 
ont any aeknowloclaiinont ( rhk, VI 1. 1 J. This work howovor roeosi'nizos 
Nandiko^vara as an antliority on snmglfa which inolndos Jirhjd and 
cihJ/iiifiijfi ( /vV/o. 1. 17,21 ). Bo.sido.s tho first Hold SR. takes from tho »\D, 
others as well. Tlioy have boon pointed out in tho Introduotion S IB. 

For nioanings of sii/li'il'd, Fiit(j/J,'(i iW'ikii, and (ihin'yd aoo 39-4-1. 

In tliis sMd Biv.a has boon oomparod with an actor wlioso moans of 
expression are gostnro and po.stnro as well a.s voioo and oostinw-. ^ One 
aspect of Hinduism .sees in him tin' Knpromo Divinity who rovoiils him.soll 
through tho world, tho human speech and tho starry iirmamont. 4'ho imago 
of Siva as a cosmic dancer and actor (Nafci-i-ajn) is often to b.* nu‘t with in 
Ilindii literature. ( ff. MG. p. 13 ). Two very beautiful e.xamples of tho 
same from Sanskrit are (inoted below. 

I. 2, 

?refiwrs'ri'>it ‘ 

ciuotcd in the Ahhmim-hharafl on NK (GOS.) IV. 2(50. 

In tho AIG. ,ddghdId-sMd has boon followed by a dialogue between 

M„,a..a N«ndikSr.« ( Mr,,-XnndUr«.,-mr,Ma) ” 

occar in n„y ms, ot tW AD. .laod for to ctoou. ^ 

of to aWopio to a* followa : Oocc Mr., mot 
ko iiitendea to gniii "“‘“D over Nata-WM™. " O-ntO' • 

fortopurpoto .an antliontio knowledge of to 
India was advised to listen to to a,amrm«--> ««‘VO«A F|^ 
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re»!^pectiyely, and made rule-^ ior tlii.*^ art wliicli grant.'- dutiful 

life ( dharmaX wealth (atiha) ami <‘nj<»ynu‘nt {kama) as well as libera- 
tien {inokija \ and whi(*h [)ron]()tes (aim*, sell-(*enii<k‘n(*e, fort and 
ele\ern(‘ss, and whieh gives rise to }>i*a(*(‘, j>ati(m<*c‘ and liberality 
and pl(‘asure, and doc*s away with niiscay, anii<*tiom s<a*row and 
despondeney. ibis (art) is vahu‘<l (‘ven ni<»r<‘ than tlu* bliss whi<*h 
persons na^ditating on Brah anut (th(‘ Supnaia^ Soul) exp(*rieii(*e. 
Otherwise how could it captivate the heart of sages like Xilrada ? 

1 fli'frfy of Dffitrf s iXffhfHff) 

11- 12. J )ance whieh has this fourfold aspect (of ffhhinayd) is 

of three kinds: tuthjn^ miUt and a(*eording to sages like* 

Bliarata and others, 

f)rf f(sfONSi for the Doorr 

12 - 14 . XVah/a ami Hrf((( should he witnessed particularly at 
the time of a festival. Those who wish for g<H)d luck sluaild cause 
nrtija to he performed on occasions like the coronation (nlebra- 
tions of kings, a festival, a procession with an image of a god, a 
marriage ceremony, the i-eeeption of a fri(*nd, tlie entry into a (new) 
town or house, and the birth of a son; for it i^nHya) is auspicious. 

^VHV, w I. 105. 

I^T* 1 

^ 11 I. 107. 

9-11 The MG. omits 11, The four items in 11. refer to pathya^ahJiitonja, 
gif a and ram nieutioucd in 8. 

12b-14 Compare with these th<* following j^assage from the XS. 

^^cr<T 11 IV. 262-263. 

The songs of Alha along with dance and afiht aaga are still loiuid to be 
performed in U. P. at the birth of children (I owe this information to Prof. 
Kshiti Mohan Sen of the Visvabharati). Only a generation ago Hindu 
^vomen in some parts of Bengal cel(*brated births and inarriag(‘s by song 
and dance which, however, could bo witnessed only by members of their 
own sex, while girls performed dances in their own rrafa^ which could hv 
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Xahjff 

15. or ifcdaka which has some traclitioiial story for its 

tlieiue is an acloreahle (art). 

Xrda 

15. That (daiK^e) which does not express 3iiood 

iiR'ans ol' naij(t is callt‘d nrUu. 

Xrilfff 

Id. That (dani*e) wliicli siig*p,‘ests flaviair {ra^a) and mood 

{Iduirtf) is (‘ailed ulri/a. Hiis daiK't* is always lit to lind a place in 
iIh^ (*ourt of great kings. 

VJianff tc ristioi of (f Preside fd 

17. The President of tlie audience should Ije wealthy, intelligent, 
des<*riminating, an expert in making* awards, versed in tlie science of 
music, v'ersatile, celehrated, having* pleasing virtues well- 
a(‘quainted witli gestures which express desires and moods, wdthout 

witiK‘SS(‘d by all. ''riii.'^ dance by ladies has now gone out of fasliion though 
girls may >till bo found who dance during their rrcdffs, but recntly attcin[)ts 
arc* being* made to revive* these' old dances and introduce new ones. 
In many iiarts of \\"(*stcrn India, the dance is still greatly in vogue — the 
b(‘autiful (f((rha dance of Gujarat women is a living art, and is well-known 
The* dance as a domestic as well as religious institution still lingers over a 
grc'at part of India, 

15 IXijtjoNi means ‘adorable’ /.e. ‘worthy of admiration’. The 
distinction made by the .VD. between and ierfyo is not observed 

by the N8. This probably shows that the two works follow two divergent 
traditions- The* MG. has here (p. 14) that ^oifn ‘is that form of dance which 
is void of flavour (rasa) and mood {bhdra)\ 

It) In the MG. thi s is followed by a division of dance into Lasya and 
Tfnjdaro, of which “Lasya dancing is very sweet, and Tanclava dancing 
is viol(*nt”. 

17 Evidently the original of the yiG. rc'uds this dilf crcntly^ and the 
rc'ading tlu‘re se(‘ms to be corrupt (p 15). The Sfdjlmpati means here the 
])resident of the a.ssembly of spectators,. His functions arc to make pro- 
ne vuncement of the merit of a performance of a play and to distribute re- 
wards to the stttradJmro or leader of the troop of dancers and actors. For 
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envy or malice, well-dif<po^ed to people, bed oi rigiittiil i'iuidiirt, 
kind, patient, disciplined, well-versed in aits and proticieiit in 
abhinaya. 


tlfnnfcteristlcs of f hr Jdr/.bv/* 

18. ilie Adviser ol sncli a Pn\sid(ait, wlie s]H‘ak in an intelli- 
gent and dignilied manner are well-oil* and have a ck^sire t‘oi* fame, 
iin<le!*stand moods fhhara><), are able to destinguisli hetween merit 
and demerit, know the arts of love*, are u[»right and well-vei‘sed 
in polity, have a kind lieart, are good scliolars who ari‘ ex]>ert in 
distinguishing between diirerent dialects, and possess a poetic faculty, 
— such Advisers shine (in the assembly). 

The Ch<iV(0‘tn' of t hr Aodienre {SohhTf) 

lU. Tlie audience which is as it wert^ the Wishing Tree 
flcal2)a--rTk\yi ) shines with the Vedas as its brandies, the sai<trai< as 
its liowers and the scholars as the bees a<lorning it. 


another d<*iiintion of sffhhopoti see SR. VIL 1340-1350. Tt should b(* not<*d 
ill this connexion that this hoiioin* of presiding at the assembly <4* spectators 
Was given to one on merit only. 

Is The reading of th<‘ original of the* MG. seems to b(‘ difhnxmt hca^e. 
(see p. 15). The deseriptioii of the oKuifriifs is not found in any of 
the i>rineipal works on sr/mr/ltfL This again may be said to show that the 
AD. folloAVs a tradition which is different from that of the rest {rh/r note?^ 
on 15.) The funetioiis of the nnutfritis seem to be assisting the President. 
The need of an expert for the aiipreciation of different dialc^cts (/.e. Prakrits) 
probably points to a time when the difference among them were iif>t easily 
to be max'ked. 

19 The MG. adds to the eharaeter of the audience the folloAving; 
‘Svhei^c men of truth are found, shining with good (iua]itic\s, famous for 
righteous conduct, honoured by kings, adorned by the Vi‘das ; when^ 
Vedanta is expounded; when distinguished by th(' sound of v(>ie(‘ and lute 
(rlna)} possessing heroes of reknown, oruaimaited by res]dendeiit princes, 
shilling Avith royal splendour” (p. 15). This giA'cs also the seven limbs of 
the audience as men of learning, poets, elders, singers, butfons and those 
who are faniilar Avith history and mythology (p. 15), 



D 

Tin Arra/igrtin iff of the Audience 

'J0-2:>. A President of the audience as described before slioiild 
sit joyfully (in the ludl) with liis face towards the east. (Jn his 
two sides should sit poets, advisers and friends. Dance sliould 
1)e jH^rforined in front of him. And the place (of dance) is called 
rah(j(( (the stage). When the dancing girl will be in the raiuja a 
very good dancer (nalaj should remain near her. On her right 
sidc^ shoiihl stay two men with cyml)als and two (persons wdth) 
tnrd(An^as sliould be on her two sides. A singer should remain 
between the latter two, and the drone (hottikaraj should be near at 
hand. In this order should a group of players sit at the begining of 

a Halt/ a. 

( 7taracf('ri.sdirs of cf Ikatring Girl (Patra) 

2f]-25. Bhe should be slender-bodied, beautiful, young, with 
full round bi*easts, self-confident, witty, pleasing, knowing well Avheii 
to begin (a dance) and when to stop, having* large eyes, able to 
perform in ac*coinpaniment of vocal and instrumental music, and to 
observe the proper time-l.)eats, having splendid dresses and possessing 


22 The sruHliora^ according to Prof. Kshiti Mohan Sen, is represented 
in niod<‘rn times by tli<‘ instrument culled Tda-purif, 

The word pcdni for a daneing girl is to bo noted : it is found 
in Medieval India (in Hindi) as pd/tu'a and paint'iya^ in the same sense, 
A dancing girl must be beautiful ; for according to SR. the true daiiee 
relates to a beautiful body and dances other than this are carieaturtvs 
( VIT. 1249). The MG. seems to have considerably 

missed the sense of this passage. Ktikda-grafta-moltScnjoh has not be(‘ii 
properly explained even in the footnote (p. lU). Next to lier x:»ei:sonal 
b(‘aiity, a good iiiake-ui) necessary for a dancing girl. We quotes below in 
this eomu^xLon what SR undorstaiids by such a good make-up etc. 


Tf^ct I ^ II 



a haiDpy coimtonaneo. A gh’l hn%’ing all those qualifications is 
called a dancer {paim). 

Her fieafiou.^ 

2G-27, The ten kinds of women that should be avoided in 
the nedya are : Avomen with white specks on their eyeballs, or 
women who have scanty hair, or have thick lips or lAondant 
breasts, or who are either very fat or very thin, or are either very 
tall or A^ery short, or hunch-backed, or have no voice, 

Essodkds of a Darfcii^g Girl 

27-28, Agility, steadiness, rclxha^ i)raetice in hlrrconarl move- 
ment, the glancing eye, endui’ance, memory, doA^otion ( to her art), 
(clear) speech, good singing poAA^ers, these ten are the essential 
qualities of a dancing girl. Dance should be performed l)y a 
dancing girl possessing these qualifications. 

^ I Tfm li 

f I TT^t^TT^TTri: 11 

VII, 1250-1257, 

The N8 g'Dos the folloAving; cinaliticntions of the pafra, 

^1%: ^ {-m tot) i 

ll TOT i 

f%ci^ 4 fl^T¥rfqr^ qi^^T^ f^^r: i XXVII. 

The folloAvIng’ description of the occurs in the SR, 

^q€«Tft^T«irq#^q^ i frorv^TOrTT fq^^T^c^T ^TT^^^^inT 11 
¥T^«c5^«5ctt qwfTOTH^^qr^T I ^??ffTO»qqrwl W 11 

^g^l^4^^uf¥?5li=rr9KT^ffcTT I r<Tq:wqqTTt%iTr'q^qfeP4q^«?^m 1 
^ tot#: ^tto^ tot: w VII. 124T-T244. 

2()b-27a The MG. cAudcutly reads rGaja itaUje virarjitah (p. IG ). 
This is obAuously a misreading:. Pn^ipak^J translated as ‘whose eyes are pale 
like floAver^ means ‘a woman aa^Iioso eyes liaA^e white or AA^hitish specks in 
her eye-ball (p, 16). The SR. docs not g’i\^o any specilie patra-dom^ but 
says that absence of gunan is to eoiuitcd as dom in a pedm^ (see VII, 1247). 

27b-2S PeJdia in this passage has a technical meaning. The follow- 
ing is the definition of the same from the SR. — 

^ I TT^faclT: 11 VII, J 226, 
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Otidlilhs df Ihf Th II.'i (for iJu- frri of the Vanrhig Girl) 

20-30. Tiny l»f41.s (fUtkiitl) inndo of bronzie fkainayaj should 
h:ivo pl(‘as!iat sound, and shoukl ho well-sliaj^od, and havo tlio stai's 
as dioii' (tuotlary) di'itios, an<l should roinalu oiie ahgidl. apart from 
Olio another, dlie danoing girl sljouhl hind a hundred of them or two 
hmidred in eaeli of lier two feet with hlue thread in tight knots, 

IidrodHctory TlcnedJt’/lo/i, (4(\ 

:}l. Pj\Mising Gauapati tlio gotl of /// ( = dram) and the 
Sky uiH* should pray t(> the Karth, Then ])y means of various 

Ju th<‘ H^ht of tlu* ab<>v<* d<‘fiiiition tho translation of roldm in the MG. 
(}), 17) simply as SyinnK^tiy’ doths not sooni to bo aocurat^^ ''Cliis word may 
}>(* tran.'^latod bett<‘r as diariaony of lines iii adjusting limbs in dance’ or as 
gTae<‘fid liiKhs of th(‘ figure’. Jfor hlinmnul s<‘0 2S9 If, 

The above* (miiinerafi(>n of tin* nieuat of the pdtra by the AD. has boon 
d(‘seribed by the MG. as pu//’{fsy(f// antifli 2}rTmah (outer lives) whieli has 
b(‘en supx)h‘m(mtod by a cpiotation from soim^ unknown soui'ce whieh 
dth'^eribes pdirasydh buluJi pranulf (out(‘r lives), Tlie outer liv(‘.s of the 
putr<i ar(‘ as follows: Mio drnins, cymbals of a good tone, the flute, the 
ehorus, tin* droin*, the lute (,rlyd\ the l)(‘lls, and a male singer {gayaua) of 
rc'known”. 

The d(‘iiiiition of a daiieer or actor (y/<7/e) giv(‘n in tlxe MG. is as follows : 
'‘Wise nu‘n say that the dancer (or actor) should bo handsome, of 
swe(*t sp(*eeh, lc‘arned, capable, eloquent, of good birth, learu(*d in scrip- 
tures {kiixtrus} of art and seienee, of good voice, versed in song, instru- 
mental mnsu\ and dancing s<‘lF-(*onfideut and of ready wit. Such an 
enumeration tshows the degeiiernting toiideney in the later theorist, for 
tin* passage* is surely from a late work treating aldduaya. This docs 
not occur in tlie AD. 

31 The MG. omits this section as well as the throe following sJdlri(< 
oil .dn/i and ptG^jmijdU, 'but curiously enough describes iu a passsgo 
quoted from elsewhere the Vulgar dance [h1(Yi iudija) us a dance begun 
without prayer etc. and opines that those who witness the Vulgar dance 
will have* no ehildreii and will bo reborn in animal wombs (p. 17). 

Tin* pumsiuai-padfi of the root rabJi iu this slolrt and in klola 34. is a 
violation of gramnmtieal rule. This may not be explained as a sigai of 
the antiquity of the work, for the writers of technical treatises naturally 
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musical performances offer worship (to these gods). Again after 
many kinds of charming tunes have been performed, the dancing 
girl should have the permission of her preceptor for beginning to 
dress herself suitably. 

Praise of the Goddess of Bah get 

32. O Goddess of rahga, victory to thee. Thou art the patron 
of the actor-class, the embodiment of the joy accruing from 
moods (bhdvas) and rasa.% yours is the keda (art) that only can 
charm the whole world, victory to thee. 

Offer i}ig of P hirers 

33. Then to destroy eGls, to protect living creatures, to please 
gods, to bring edification to spectators, welfare to the leader (of the 
^^a^a-group), to protect the dancing girl (herself) and to make the 
teaching of her preceptor fruitful, the dancing girl should begin to 
offer flowers (to gods). 


cared more for the subject than the grammar and the style. And this 
violation of graimnar may also be due to the influence of Prakrit which 
the author of the work in all likelihood sx:>okc. The MG. omits this 
l^a ssage {P/ firthajiadi kef n i). 

32 The MG omits this. It is cimous that a goddess is invoked as 
the x)residing deity of the stage. 

The NS. singly mentions that gods should be bowed (IV. 273) and 
oniimcratcd them earlier (III. 23 ff). This also may be interpreted as 
shewing that the AD. follows a tradition of its own. 

33-34 The MG. omits this. Offering of flowers (puspaTijali) lias 
been mantioned in the NS. too (IV. 272). All these formalities comxDiil- 
sory at the beginning of a dance or drama slio^vs iirobably its original 
religions character. For the parasmai-pada of the root rabh see notes on 
31 above. 

34 Dhanika in his on Dlianahjaya'^s Dafertiiiaka (Ed. Hall. p. 111.) 
defines Purrarahga as follows : 

Besides this there are other definitions of the same e,g, 

fxx^mx ^ i 
^ ii 

A 3 
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Principles of Katya 

85-30. After finishing the pTm^co-rcwffa in tliis way she should 
then peii'orai jxrtya. Her nrtya, and songs accompanied by ahhinaya 
should show moods and conform to proper beats of time. She 
should sing with her mouth, express the meaning (of the song) by 
(gestures of) her hands, show moods by her eyes, and beat time 
with her feet. Where the hand goes eyes also should go there. 
Where the eyes go mind also should go there. Where the 
mind goes there the mood (bham) should follow and where the 
mood goes, there flavour {rasa) arises. 

Four kinds of Abkinaya 

38. It is said that abhinaya is pi'eponder*ant there i.€. in the 
nrtya described before. There are four kinds of abhinaya : 
dhgika (of limbs), vaeika (of speech), aharya (of dress etc.) and 
sattvika. 

Angika 

39. Afigika ahhinaya is shown by means of limbs. 

Vaeika 

39. l^dcika abhinaya has a place with regard to kavyas 
( poems ) and nataJeas ( dramas ) which are made up of speech. 

'srSt Kr ^ i 

cT«in^ 'sftt ii” 

MgiqPn ^ u” 

But according to Raghavabhatta only 12 among its 22 limbs are to be 
called Purvarahga proper. These 12 limbs are Utfhapana, four kinds of 
Parirartana, and the 7 parts of the Kdndi. such as Apalrsta dhrivva, 
Biiskairikrsta dhrura, Pahgadrara, Cart, Alahdcarl, -Trigata and Prarocana 
(Vide. NS. V. 22£e). 

35 BJiara (the expression of mood by means of gesture) as well as tala 
(beat of time) was essential for the proper performance of dance, drama and 
songs in a drama. 

36-37 Those two Slokas sum up one cardinal principle of the Ihdian 
dance and abhinaya. 

39 In the MG. (p. 17) we have an etymology of the word 
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Aharija 

40. Aliarya abhinaya is the decoration of the body by ineanvS 
of necklace and armlet etc. 

Sattrika 

40-41. Sattvika ahliinaija is performed with Sattvika emotions 
by those ^\l\o know how to represent them. JMotionlessness, 
perspiration, horripilation, change of voice, trembling, change of 
colour, tears and fainting are the eight sattvika conditions. 

Agents in Aiigika Abhi)iay(t 

42. Ahgika is named as such because it is expressed in tlrree 
ways by ahga, pmtyahga and njyahga^ 

Ahga 

42- 43. The six, such as, head, hands, chest, sides (flanks), waist 
(hips) and feet are called ahgas. Others include neck also among 
these. 

Pmtyabga 

43- 45. The six, such as, shoulder-blades, arms, back, belly, 
thigh (calves) and shanks are called pratyakgas. Others add 
tlmee more, such as, wrists, elbows and knees to tliis, and the 
neck also. 

ahhinaya (of- NS. VIIL 5ff) and after this it is stated that the AD, is 
concerned with the ahgika ahhinaya only. 

40-41 MG*, omits this portion and the first half of 42. 

42- 43 MG. has ‘armpits^ (kaksa) for ‘chest^ (rakm). Perhaps on an 
analogy of the enumeration of six limbs in connexion with drama and 
dance the six accessories the Vcdic studies have been called satfrihga. Eor 
obvious reasons limbs iiaiiied in the two groups arc not identical. Verses 
describing the Vedic satlahga. are as follows : 

xTift g ! 

mw g gw wng w 

The NS. agrees with the AJ>. in its enumeration of the sadahgei 
(cf. NB. VIII, 13). 

43- 45 Apare means ‘other authorities^ which may bo ‘persons as well 
as books ; most pi^obably both are meant here. The, NS. does not 



T^pahga 

45-40. Scliolars called shoulder an upahga, and eyes, eyebrows, 
eyeballs, cheeks, nose, jaw, lips, teeth, tongue, chin and face are also 
called upahga^i. Thus upTihgasi m the head are twelve in number. 
In other limbs there are besides these others, such as, heels, 
ankles, toes and fingers. I speak of these things according 
to ( = rules of the art) wliich were extant before me. They 

i.c. aiigas, jjmfyaiigax and upahgm are to be used in every dance. 
Their descriptitui will be given in due order. But when an ahga 
(major limb) moves, the praiyahga and upahga also move; hence 
all of them are not described here in this work. 


The Classificatiou of Head-gestures 

49-50. Sama, Uih'aJoita, Adliovmliha, Hlulita, Dhnta, Kam. 
pita, Paraertta, Utlcsipta Paricahita are the nine head-gestimes 
named by those well-versed in the rules of Naijja. 

onumoriite the pratynhgas though it mentions the word once in this con- 
nexion {Vide VIII, 12). 

45 Updhgas mentioned in the NS. arc only six. 

VIII. 13. 

48- 49 This plea for not defining all the different pratyaiigas and 
updiigus is good and is in sluirp contrast with the elaborate treatment of 
upctiigas in the NS. ( Vide. VIII. 37-171). 

49- 50 After treating those head gestures the MG. quotes a different 
treatment of them according to which they are twentyfour in number 
(p. 19). They ai’c as follows : 

I hough the MG. fathers the above upon Bhai’atacarya, the NS. treats 
the head-gestures differently (cf. VIII. 15-35). 



IS 

Sc/)i?a (level) 

51. The head when it is motionless but is not bent or raised 
up is named 

Tjsos 

51-52. Sfuiiff head is used at the beginning of a rirt/jciy in sitting 
for prayers etc., in pride and feigned anger of love, stupefaction and 
cessation from action. 

UdraJi i t(f (ra isech up ) 

52. When the face is raised up, the head is named TJdralilta 
(raised up). 

U scs 

53. In denoting a flag, the moon, the sky, the mountain, (bodies) 
moving in the sky or skywards, and very high ol)]ectvS the wise 
people use the Udcaliita head. 

Adhoninhlta (down-cast face) 

54. When the face is cast down the head is called 
miil'hfL 

Uses 

54- 55. In denoting bashfulness, grief, bowing, anxiety, fainting, 

things placed below, and a plunge in water, this head is used. 

AloUta (roiling) 

55- 56. When the head is moved round it is called Alolita. 

Uses 

56. In denoting sleepiness, possession by evil spirit, intoxication, 
fainting, travelling, a wild and uncontrolled laughter this head 
is used. 

DJnda^ (shaken sideways) 

57. When the head is moved from the left side to the right 
one and oice versa the head is called Dhiitu, 


51b-52a The MU. gives the uses of the 8ama head as prayer, autho- 
ritative si>ecch, satisfaction, anger, indifference, or inaction^ (p. 18). 

52b The MG. has Raising the head and keciDing it stilF. {p. 18). 

54-55a The MG. has Regarding anything vile^ after ‘bowing^ (p. IS). 

56 The MG. has 'dizziness, hesitation, laughter, etc."" after 'fainting’. 
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Uses 

57-59. In denoting ‘It-does-not-exist,’ looking repeatedly to sides, 
disconraging others, astonishment, sadness, umTiUingness, eflfect of 
cold and fever, fear, the first stage of drinking liquor, battle, effort, 
f<>j-l)idding, revenge, glancing at one’s own limbs and calling one 
from sides, this head is used by Bharata and others. 

Kampita (nodded) 

GO. When the head is shaken up and down it is called 
Kitiiqiifii head. 

Uses 

GO-Gl. To denote the offence taken, saying 'Do stop’, enquiry, 
hin ting, calling from near, inviting the deities, and threatening, this 
head is used. 

Pam I ‘rtta (turned-round) 

Gl. When the face is tinned round the head is called 
Fiii'aci'tta. 

Uses 

62. In denoting the command ‘That should be done’, anger, 
shame, turning away the face, slighting, hair (of the head), and a 
quiver, this head is used. 

Uiksjpta (thrown-up) 

63. When the head is tiuned aside and then raised up it 
is called ZTtksipta- 

Uses 

63-64. To denote the command or request Take this’ or ‘Come’, 
the supporting of (something) and acceptance, this head is used. 

Parirahita, (widely moved) 

64. When the head is moved from side to side Ukeachauri 
the head is called Paricahita,. 

.57b-59 The MGf. gives the uses as looking ‘repeatedly at thin g, con- 
dolence with others, astonishment, dismay, indilferenee’...... preparing for 

battle, rejection, impatience,. ..summoning from both sides’. SR. assigns some 
of the uses to the Vidhufa and some to the ~Adhuta head. {cf. VII. 56, 57). 

62 The MG. gives the uses as follows : ‘Saying “Do this”, aversion, 
modesty, quiver, relaxing the features, slighting, hair, etc’. Raghavabhafta 
quotes the AD. on the Pamvrfta head. (Nirnayasagara Ed. p, 40). 
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Uses 

65. In denoting infatuation, yearning for the separated lovei‘, 
uttering the praise of a deity, satisfaction, approval and cogitation, 
this head is used. 

Different Glances 

66-67. According to ancient masters glances are eight in 
nmnber such as Sanur, Alnfita, HarJ, Tralol-iia, Nhallifa, JUlofifa, 
Ann.vrtta and Aralofita. 

8a)na (level) 

67. The (straight) glance (without moving the eye-lashes), 
like that of a female dimnity, is called Sa-nin. 

Uses 

68. It is used to denote the )>eginning of a nTdija, scale, an 
eflfbrt to think out what another person is thinking, surprise, and 
the image of a god. 

Alokifa (keen glance) 

69. Gazing quickly with open eyes is called Alokita. 

Uses 

69-70. It is used to denote the turning of a potter’s wheel, 
showing all sorts of objects, and begging. 

Sdn (sidelong) 

70. Looking out of the corner of the eyes is called 8acl. 
according to those versed in the rules of the NMija. 

66-67 The NB. also describes eight glances, biit differently (VIII. 
101-105). Evidently a different ti-adition has been followed there. In addi- 
tion to the eight glances the MG. gives from another source the following 
fortyfour kinds of glances (i^p. 21-22). 

^«!r, au, sfr 

(■??[?), rfe, IV, firatfet, aifer, 

air=«, ^T*r, iw, w%cf, 

fear, fsm, 

68 The expression ‘Thinking of some other person’ seems to be the 
translation of a wrong readingfor anyacinta-riniscaye in the original of the 
MG. 

69a The MG. has this as ‘swiftly turning with keen glances’ (p. 21). 
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Uses 

71-72. It is used to denote liinting, toueliing moustaelie, making 
mark witli an arrow, a parrot, remembering, and beginning of deeds. 

PrriJokita (wide-glancc) 

72. Looking from side to side is called Prnlol'ita. 

Uses 

78. It is used to denote tilings situated on both sides, pointing 
out, exc*essive affection, inOTing, and idiocy. 

XimlUta (dosed) 

74-75. Half-closed eyes make Nimllita glance. 

Uses 

74-75. It is used to denote a snake, being under another man’s 
powei‘, mutteiing (prayers etc), meditation, salutation, lunacy, and 
keen observation. 

UUol ita (looking up) 

75. Looking upAvards is called TJllol-ita, 

Uses 

7C. It is used to denote the top of a flag, a* tower, the heavenly 
orbs, predous birth, height and moon-light. 

Anai-rttu 

77. Glancing quickl 5 " up and down is called AaiiCTUa. 

Uses 

77. It is used to denote angiy looks, and greeting of friends. 

Arr/lok/fa (looking down) 

78. Looking doAvnwards is called Aralolcita 

Uses 

78-79. It is used to denote looking at a shadow, reflection, 
exercise, fatigue, study, looking at one’s own limbs. 


72 The MG-. has here ‘aiming arrow, hinting and Kulatn natya^. 

73 The MG. lias "making signs, moving an(i discordant mind/ 

74-75 The MG. has ‘the appearance of a sage {rsj)’ 

Besides these the MG. gives six movements of brows as mentioned 
elsewhere. They are as follows : 

TTfercf, 
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D^ffprenf X^ecli Moremetifs 

70-80. According to those who know of mood {hi, nr a) there are 
four necks : 2 irrisrioct, r'drivartifn, T’l'nlinnijAfu, 

Sinularl. 


80. When the neck is moved to and fro horizontally it is 

called Siunlan, 


Uses 

81. It is used to denote the beginning* of affection, effort, in the 
sense of 'completely’, width, and apjaroval with pleasure. 


Thri&nna 

82. The neck making an upward movement on both sides 
like the gliding of a snake is called Tini^nna. 

Uses 

83. It is used to denote exercise with a sword, and the gliding 
of a snake. 


PanrfOiila 

83- 84. The neck moving from right to left like a half-moon is 
called Pdvvcurtifa- 

Uses 

84- 85. By those who know the natifaJantni^ it is used to 

denote an erotic dance (Ja>^iia), and kissing the tw^o cheeks of the 
beloved. 


Pmlronpiia 

85- 86. The neck when it is moved backward and forward like 
the movement of a she-pigeon’s neck is called Prahampita- 

Uses 

86- 87. It is used to denote to say 'you and F, folk-dances, 
swinging and the inarticulate murmmings, and the sound^ uttered by 
a woman at the time of conjugal embrace. 


81 The MG', has ' Svell-done'’^ ! recollection, badinage, sympathetic 
ideasure^ 

8Ta The MG-. has 'connting^ { — gao^Hc ?) for manite, 

87b-88a The MG. puts in before this twelve lives of hands (hasia- 
prtmah) . ' They are as follows : 

^cT, iftcT, 


A— 3 
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T]ip Chififiifiontion of Ilanch 

87- 88- Now the characteristics of hands will be described by 
me. They ax’e of two kinds : single and combined. 

Tive}tiij-eig}it Single hands. 

88- 92. In the beginning the clumacteristics of single hands 'wall 

be told- They are twenty-eight in number. Pataha-, Tripataha., 
Anlhapidal'it, Kartarlniid'ha; Mayura., Ardhaeandra, Arala, 
Anhafa n(f,ii, sililmra, Kapittha, KatakamnJcha., STkS, 

Caiidra-hila, Padinal-fA); Sa.rpasiras, Mryaslrm, Simhannuhli a , 
Kahgnla, Ahtpadnia, Oatnra, Bhramara., Hamm^ya, Hammpalcsa, 
Saiidantsa, Mid'ula., Taniinm^'i' and TrisTd((.. 

Paicila (flag) 

93. The hand in which the thumb is bent to touch the fingers, 
and the fingem are extended is called Pataha, 

Uses 

94-100. It is used in the beginning of anatya and to denote the 
clouds, a forest, forbidduig things, the bosom, might, a river, region 
of gods, the horse, cutting, the wind, lying down, attempt at going, 
prowess, favour, moonlight, strong sunlight, forcing open doors, 
meaning of seven ease-endings, wave, entering a street, equality, 
anointing the body of one’s ownself, taking an oath, silence, palmyra 
leaf, shield, touching things, benediction, the ideal king, saying ‘such 
and such a place’, the sea, the succession of good deeds, addressing 
a person, going foi’ward, holding a swox’d, a month, a year, a rainy 
day, and cleaning with broom. 

Tripafdha, (a flag with three) 

100. When the ring-finger is bent in a Patalca hand it is 
called Tri.patahi. 

Uses 

101-102. It is used to denote a crown, a tree, the vajra 
(thunderbolt of Indra) and the bearer of vajra (Indra), the Ketalcl 

100 It is noteworthy that jancmtike ( = aside ) does not occur in the 
Timyoga of the Tripataka hand though the Da^arupaka has the following : 

II (Ed. Hall, 1. 95/, 
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flower, a lamp, raising flames, a pigeon, patterns drawn on the face 
or breast (patralelcha), an arrow, and turning round. 

Ardhapataka (half-flag) 

103. If the little finger of the ^'r/pata/t-a diand is bent down 
it is called Ardhapatal'a. 

Uses 

103-104. It is used to denote leaves, a board or slab for 
writing or painting, the bank of a river, saying ‘Both’, a saw, a knife, 
a banner, towei', and a horn. 

Km -hu •'ini itldia 

105. If the fore-finger and the little finger of the same hand 
{ArdhajyatWca) are outspread it is called Kartarl/miikha. 

Uses 

106-107. It is used to denote the sepamtion of man and woman, 
overturning or opposition, pkmdering, the corner of the eye, death, 
estrangement, lightning, sleeping alone during separation, falling and 
weeping. 

MayTira (peacock) 

108. When the ring-finger of the Kartari'innkhii hand is 
joined to the thimib, and other fingers ai-e extended it is called the 
Mayura hand. 

Uses 

109-110. It is used to denote the peacock’s neck,, a ci*eeper, a 
bird, vomiting, removing hair, an ornamental mark on the fomhead 
{tilalca), scattering (agitating) the river-water, discussing the S'astran, 
and a famous thing. 


102a The MG. has ‘cheek’ (=knpo1a) for ‘pigeon’ (=kapota). 

The MG. gives additional definitions of the following hands from an- 
other work: 

rRiaftw, ^iqfair., ?), (='5i5rv^r ?), 

^'sr, llPS, The author of this work invents the sage 

(Vs'ii)), race (vamia), colour (rarna) and the guardian deity (devoid) etc. of 
the hands (pp. 27 ff‘). Wo cannot ascertain what led him to give a Vedic 
colouring to these evidently oxtra-vedic thmgs. 
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AnIJincnmhrt (half-moon) 

111. If the thumb of the Fdtalca hand is sti-etched out the 
latter is called ArJluicmnlrd. 

Uses 

111-113- It is used to denote the phase of the moon on the 
eighth day of the dark fortnight, a hand seizing the throat, a spear, 
consecrating an image, a dining plate, origin, the waist, musing, one’s 
ownself, meditation, prayei-s, touching limbs, and greeting by common 
people. 

Amid (bout) 

114. "When the fore-finger of the Pataka hand is curved the 
latter is called Arala. 

Uses 

1 14. It is used to denote drinking poison, necttir etc., and 
violent wind. 

iSukatancIa ( parrot’s head) 

115. Arala, Avhen its third finger i.s bent, is called ^iikaiati^a.. 

Uses 

115- 116. It is used to denote the shooting of an arrow, a spear, 
remembeiing one’s abode, saying of mystic things, and \ioient mood. 

JIdsti (fist) 

116- 117. When the four fingers are bent into the palm and the 
thumb is set on them that hand is called Mnsti. 

Uses 

117- 118. It is used to denote steadfastness, grasping the hah, 
holding things, and the fighting mood of the wrestlers. 

Aikhara (peak) 

118. If Mnsti hand has its thumb raised up it becomes 
tSikJiara, 

Uses 

119-131. It is used to denote amour (or god of love), a boAA% a 
pillar,, certainty, making offering to manes, the upper lip, something 
entered, a tooth, questioning, the phallic symbol, saying ‘/io’, re- 
collection, near about abhiiootja, (?), pulling at the girdle, the act of 
embrace, and soimding a bell. 
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luipitthn (elepliaiit-aj)plc) 

121- 122- If in the hand the fore- finger i? bent over 

the top of the thumb, it is called Kitjiitf/m. 

Uses 

122- 124. It is used to denote Laksini, Sarasvati. hokliiig' 
cjmibals, milking cows, collyrium, holdmg flowers at the time of 
dalliance, gi-asping die end of robes, gathering of cloth and offering 
incense or light. 

Kaiakain/ikha ((ipoiiiiig in a bracelet) 

124- 125. The Kapitfha hand tvith the fore-finger and the 
middle finger applied to the thumb is called the Kat'flcwniflclui . 

TUes 

125- 127. It is used to denote picking flowers, holding a pearl 
necklace or garland of flowem, drawing the middle of the bow, 
offering betel leaves, preparing the paste of mask and sandal etc., by 
rubbing them against something, applying perfumes to sonietliing, 
speaking, and glancing. 

Suci 

127- 128. The Kakil'amulcha hand with its fore-finger raised 
is called 8ucl,. 

Uses 

128- 131. It is used to denote the number one, the Supreme Soul 
(Fibni-hi-aJomn), one hundred, the sun, a city, the world, saying 
‘like that’ and ‘that which’, in the sense of crowdless, tlmeatening 
growing tlun, a rod, the body, astonishment, a braid of hair, an. 
umbrella, capability, hairs, beating drum, the potter’s wheel, 
ch’cumference of a wheel, consideration, and the decline of the day. 

Candrakala (digit of the moon) 

132. The Suci hand after releasing the thumb is called the 
GanbJrakala. 

Uses 

132-133. It is used to denote the moon, the face> the span of 
the thumb and forefinger, and objects of that shape, the crown of 
Siva, the Ganges and a cudgel. 
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F(i(hinil;ok( (lotus-bud) 

134. When the fingers are separated and a little bent and the 
palm is also a little hollowed, the hand is called Padmalcosa. 

Uses 

135-137. It is used to denote fruits, such as the hel and the 
elephant-apple, the round breasts of a Avoman, a circxdar movement, 
ball, cooking pot, taking meals, a flower-bud, mango, scattering 
flowers, cluster of flowers, Jopn flowers, bell, an ant-hill, a lotus and 
an egg. 

Sarpasii'sa (.snake-hood) 

137. When the tips of fingers in the Patal'a hand are bent 
it is called Ha rji((slrg<i . 

Uses 

138-139. It is u.sed to denote sandal paste, a snake, the middle- 
tone, sprinkling, nourishing, giving water to gods and sages, the 
moAung to and fro of the two Kiunhluis (the slight pi’otuberances 
of the head) of an elephant, and the ai-ms of Avrestlers. 

Mrgai%rsa (deor-head) 

139. When the thumb and the little finger of the Sarpaursa^ 
hand are extended it becomes Mrgaifhrsa. 

Uses 

140-142. It is used to denote Avomen, cheek, the AAdieel, a 
limit, fear, quaiTel, costume or dress, calling, mark on 

the forehead, a deer’s head, a lute, massage of the feet, getting of 
one’s all, the female-oi’gan, holding an umbrella, stepping, and calling 
the beloved. 

Sim/ian/iil, hn ( lion-face) 

142- 143. When tips of the middle and the third finger are 
applied to the thumb and the rest of the fingers are extended the 
hand is called Himliamvliha. 

Uses 

143- 144. It is used to denote Jioma, a hare, an elephant, waving 

-grass, a lotus garland, a lion’s face, preparations of medicine by 

physicians, and rectification. 



Kmigula 

144. The P(i'hn'd-i>sn, when its third finger is curved, becomes 
Kahgula. 

Uses 

145-146. It is used to denote Inlnira fiaiit, bells worn by 
childi’en, any other bell, a paxlridge, the betel-nut tree, the breast of 
a young girl, a white water-lily, the ratnl'a bird and the nalilient 
creeper. 

Ahtpoihva 

146. 'VlTeu fingers beginning from the little finger are bent 
and separated from one another the hand is called Ala ix/rliud. 

Uses 

147-149. It is used to denote a full-blown lotus, elephant-apple, 
a circular movement, the breast, separation from the beloved, looking- 
glass, the full moon, beauty, the hah-knot, the moon-tower, a village, 
height, anger, a lake, a cait, cdhrai'akd-, murmiuing soiuid, and 
praise. 

Caturn 

149- 150. When the thumb is placed at the foot of the tliird 
finger and the fore-finger and adjoining two fingers are clinging to 
one another and the little finger is outstretched, the hand is called 
Catnra. 

Uses 

150- 152. It is used to denote musk, a little, gold, copper, 
ii’on, wet, sorrow, aesthetic pleasure, the eye, difference of castes, 
proof, sweetness, slow gait, breaking to pieces, face, oil or ghee. 

Bhramarn (bee) 

152- 153. When the thumb and the middle finger touch each 
other and the fore-finger is curved and the remaining fingers are 
outstretched the hand is called the Bhramara. 

Uses 

153- 154. It is used to denote a bee, a parrot, a w^ing, a 
crane, a cuckoo, and similar birds. 
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Ht/nisa.oya (swan-beak) 

154- 1 55. If the thumb and the fore-finger touch each other 
and the remaining fingers are stretched out, the hand is called the 

Uses 

155- 157. Ble.ssing or festival, the tying with thread, ascertaining 
the insti-uction, horripilation, pearls, putting forward the wick of a 
lamp, a touchstone, the jasmine, a painting-, the act of painting, and a 
dyke impeding a current. 

Hamstapaliiia (swan-wing) 

157- 158. If the little finger of the Sarjxi^lrsa hand is out- 
strtvhed the hand is called the 

Uses 

158- 159. It is used to denote the number six, the construction 

of a bridge, putting the nailmarks and a covering or sheath. 

fix/ukifns f (pincers) 

159- 100. If the fingers of the are brought close 

to one another and drawn apart from one another in quick succession, 
the hand is called the SarulamsK: 

Uses 

100- 101. It is used to denote the belly, presentation of an 
oftering to deities, a wound, a worm, great fear, worsliip, and tire 
number five. 

(blossom) 

101- 102. If the five fingers of a hand meet togemer, me nana 
is called the Mvl-itla. 

X'^scs 

102- 103, It is used to denote the water-lily, eating, the God of 
Love (with his five aiTOWs), holding of a signet or seal, the navel and 
a plantain flower. 

TamrarTtrln (cock) 

103. If the fore-finger of the Mnl'ula is curved the 
Tamrdriida hand will result. 

Uses 

1 04. It is used to denote a cock, a crane, a crow, a camel, a calf 
and a pen. 
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Triiida (trident) 

165. If the thumb and the little finger ai'e curved the hand is 
called the TrisUla. 


Uses 

L65, It is used to denote a hel-leai, and the idea of trinity. 


Vyaghra (tiger) 

166. If the little finger and the tlivimb are bent in the 
Mrgasirsa hand the Vydrjhra hand will be the result. 

Uses 

167. It is used to denote a tiger, a frog, a monkey and the 
mother of pearl. 

ArdJiasiTiS 

167. If the thumb is moved above in the Kajntfha hand the 
result will be the ArclhasUcl hand. 

Uses 

168. It is used to denote a sprout, young ones of a bird^ and 
big worms. 

Katalia 

168- 169- If the middle finger and the third finger ax’e joined 
together the result is the Kataica hand. 

Uses 

169- 170. It is used to denote calling and moving. 

Pain 

170. If in the May fir a hand the middle finger is pnt on 
the back of the fore-finger, the Palli hand will be the result. 

Uses 

171. It is used to denote a village or a hut. 

166 This hand and the three following ones (167,168,169) have not 
been enumerated in the list of single hands (59-62). The MG. omits this 
hand, mentions two more single hands such as Urnandhha. and Pdna. 

168-170 The lacunae in the text have been suggested by the editor. 
The mss. do not show them. 

4 
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171- 172‘ These (single hands) will (also) form combined hands 
ilG(.wding to exegencies of the ahldnajia. Their ways (characteris- 
tics) with reference to their objects will be shown in due order. 

Combined Hands 

172- 173. According to older teachers including Bharata and 
others the eoinbined hands are twenty-tliree in number. They are : 

Kapoia^ Karlrjta^ Svastiha-^ J)olU^ Pihsp)apvip>^ TJtsahga^^ 
jSi calihga, KatnWmnxllianci^ Kartarisrast iha , .Salcaki, 

Vitlnn^ Snnipmtiiy Pastis Kllaba, Mtitsua^ Kuvmcif Ynraluiy C4aruda^ 
Kwjnhandbdp I\]inip*d and Bhernjjda. 

Alijali 

170* If two Pa tain hands join the palms it is called the ATijali, 

Uses 

1 7G-177. It is to be held on the head, face and bosom respectively 
in the salutation of a deity, preceptor and a Vipra> (Brahmana). 

172-175 lu this connexion the MG. gives the following : Vhen two 
single hands aro eoinbined that is a oombined hand. Even though the 
origin and meaning remain the same the jpatron deity always dififers^ But 
the origin and the patron deity have been mentioned only in the case of 
following hands : A?ij(th\ Kapofa, Karkaia, Dold, Puspapuia, Cfsahga 
and KaijikarardlKina. Instead of twenty-three the MG. gives twenty-four 
Sarny Jit ri hands. The one additional hand here is called Acaliiftha which 
is two Alapeuhna hands held on the breasts. ‘Erotic dance (hrhgara-naiann) 
holding a iilayball, and the breasts are its vinhjoga (uses)’. 

The MG, gives the following twenty-seven combined hands from 
another book : 

gfe- 

None of these names except Srasfika is to be found in the list given in 
the present text. The MG. which is never tired of quoting gives a third 
list of (twenty-seven) Saniynfa hands (p, 43). They are as follows t 

apT^, (?), 

1%^^, ■^sFmf%cr, (?), 

The names and descriptions of these hands in many cases correspond 
to those mentioned above, 
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Knpota 

177 The Anjali becomes the Ku£ota when, the two (Faialca) 
hands meet only at then- base, side and end. 

Uses 

178. It is to be used in the salutation, addressing a preceptor, 
respectful acceptance or agreement. 

Karhafn 

178- 179. When the fingers of one hand are rim through the 
opening between fingers of the other and the fingers remain either 
inside (towards the palm) or outside (on the back of the hand) the 
hand is called the Karhtf^. 

Uses 

179- 180. It is used to denote the coming of a multitude, 
showing the belly, filling the conch-shell with wind, twisting or 
stretching of limbs and the pulling a branch down. 

Srastika 

180- 181. When two Pataka hands are put across each other 

at their wrist, they form the Svastika hand. 

Use 

181. It is used to denote a crocodile (makara). 

Pola 

181. When the Pataka hands are placed on the thig:h the 2)<tla 
hand is formed. 

Use 

182. It is used at the beginning of JSaiija. 

Puspapnia 

182. When two Sar^asirsa hands meet on one side they foiin 
the Pnspa^nta hand. 

I'l’ses 

183. It is used in waving lights before an image ui a goci as an 
act of adoration, taking of water, fruit etc., giving offerings to gods, 
evening, and a flower invested- with magical power. 



Uisahga 

184- If luuidfl showing Mrgatirsa are placed on the upper 
arm of opposite hands the Utsahga hand is made. 

Uses 

185. It is used to denote embrace, displaying armlet and such 
other arnanrents, and coacliing of boys. 

^ivalHiga 

186. When the ArJhacaiirfm is held by the left hand and the 
Sikhara }iy the right, the sivalihga hand is made. 

Use 

186. It is used in showing the phallic symbol. 

Katalcavardhana 

187. When a Scadihi is made by placing tAvo KatalcdmnWm 
hands at their Avrists it is called Kafyxlcaoardkaiui. 

Uses 

188. It is used in coronation, worshipping, and man-iage etc. 

Kartarvseastika 

188. When a Soadihi is made by tAVO Kartarl hands 
(placed at their Avrists) it is called Kartanscastika, 

Uses 

189. It is used to denote branches, hill tops, and trees. 

Sakata 

189. AVhen the middle finger of the Bhiwmara hand is 
stretched it becomes Sidcaia hand. 

Use 

190. This hand is often used in playing in the role of a 
BWesasa (demon). 

iScmUtct 

190-191. When thumb of the Sikliara hand meets the other 
thumb and is clung round by the fore-finger (close to the latter 
thumb) the hand is called jSanlcha. 


187 The SE. mentions this as the Khatakdvardlmmim 
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Uses 

191. It is used to denote conch-sliell and suck other things. 

Cakra 

192. When the palms in two Ardhacandra hands are put 
cross each other they make Cal-ra hands. 

Uses 

192. ft is used to denote a calcra (wheel). 

Sampida 

193. When the fingers in the Galan hand are curved it is 
ailed the Samjpuki hand. 

Uses 

193. It is used for covering things and in representing a box. 

Pasa 

194. When the fore-fingei’s of Sucl hands are close to each 
ther (bent inwards) the hand is called Pm.i: 

Uses 

194. It is used to denote a mutual quarrel, a string and a chain. 

Ktlaka 

195. When the little fingers of the Mrgnslrm hands are bent 
awards and close to each other the hand is called KtLalca. 

Uses 

195. It is used to denote affection and jocose talk. 

Matmja 

196. When one hand is placed on the back of another and 
he two thumbs are outstretched the hand is called Matisya. 

Use 

19 /. It is used to denote a fish, 

Ktinmt 

197. When the tips of thumbs and httle fingers of the Gahrci 
hand are bent it is called the Kurma hand- 

Use 

198. It is used to denote a tortoise. 

VdraJva 

198. When one Mt 9 <-^Slrsa is placed above another and the 
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liumb of tlie one hand meets that of the other and ■vice -versa 
he hand is called Varaha. 

Use 

199. It is used to denote a boar. 

Ganfrfa 

200. When plains of two Ardhacandra hands are placed 
lorizontally with the two thiiiiibs placed on each other the hand is 
*alled (Jinifda. 

Use 

200. It is used to denote Garuda, 

Xagahwidha 

201. The Sarptfslrm and the Sva^tiJM hands placed together 
vill make the Nagalandha hand. 

Use 

201* It is used to denote the NvgabctiuJha. 

Kka^ca 

202. Placing one Gaiiira hand on another Gat lira hand with the 
ore-finger and the thumb of each released, will make the Khatoa hand. 

Uses 

202. It is used to denote a bedstead and a litter. 

Blterunda 

203. When the two hands are joined at their wrists 

he Bherifn4*~i hand will result. 

Uses 

203. It is used to denote the Bherunda, and a pair of birds. 


Ida/ids for Belfie^ 

204. Kow the hands wdiich are prescribed for the dramatic re- 
)resentation and the sculptural construction of deities are being 
lescribed in the following order. 

203 A fabulous being named Bherimrja is sometimes met with in the 
Bengali folk-lore. 
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Brahma 

205. Brahma is to hold the Cut inn with his left hand, the 
Hamsasya with his right. 

6ira 

205. Siva is to hold the Urgimrsa with his left hand and 
the Tripatalca with the right. 

Vmpt 

20G-207. Visnu is to hold the TrijKitahj. with both his hands. 

Sarctsrafl 

206. Sarasvati is to hold the Suci with her right hand and 
the Kajjittha with the left raised on a level with the shoulders. 

JParrati. 

207-208. Parvatl is to hold the Ardlmcandra with the right 
hand held up, and the Ardhacomdra should be held by the left 
hand also but it should be held down. The two hands should be in 
Ahhfiya (fear-dispelling) and Vanxula. (giving a boon) pose respec- 
tively. 

Baksml 

208. Laksini is to hold the Kapittlui hands near about her 
shoulders. 

Ganeki 

209. Gane^a is to hold the Kajnttha hands placed on his thighs. 

Kartiheya 

209- 210. Kai-tikeya is to hold the TrUula with his left hand 
and the Sil’hara -with the right held up. 

Alanmatha 

210- 211. Manmatha is to hold the Silchara with his left hand 
and the KatalWm'dAia with the right. 

Indra 

211. Indra is to hold the Tripatdlca and the Svastika in his 
two hands. 


205 The MGr. mentions ‘Biva' as ‘Bambhul 
309 The MGr. mentions ‘Grane^a’ as ‘VighneiSvaral 
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Ag))i 

212. Agni ifi to hold the Tdpatalca with his right hand and 
the Kaiigiila with the left. 

Yama 

213. Yama ifi to hold the Pcikt with liis left hand and the 
Sun, with the right. 

Nh'rii 

21.3. Nirrti is to hold the Kluitva and the Sal-ata with lier 
two hands, 

Yuruna 

214. Varuna is to hold the Paf al'ci with his left hand and 
the Sil'liaru with the right. 

Vmju 

214-215. Vayu is to hold the Aralu with his right hand and 
the AriJhu pafala with the left. 

Kurern 

215. Kuvera is to hold the Pachna (lotus) with the left band 
and the On da (mace) with the zight. 


Hands for the Ten Avafaras. 

Matsya 

216. Show the Afatsya hands on the same level with the 
shoulders. This is called the hand of the Matsya-Avatara. 

Kiinna 

217- Show the Kurma hands on the same level with the 
shoulders. This is called the hand of the Kunna-Avatain. 

Yrtrdha 

218. Show the T araha hands on a level with the waist and 
keep them on the sides. This is called the hand of the God 
^divaraha. 



Nrafmha 

219. Hold the Shnhamul-ha with the left hand and Tripcdcil-a 
with the right. This is called the hand of Narasimha. 

J'amana 

220. If the left hand holds the Mmti up and the right hand 
also holds the Musti but downwards, the result will be Yamana’s 
hand. 

Pamhfrawa 

221. If the left hand is placed in the waist and the Ardha. 
pai^lca is held by the right hand, the x-esult will be Parasanrma.’n 
hand. 

Rdmaca?idra 

222. If the Eainttha is held by the right hand and the 
Rihhara by the left, the result will be Baniaeandra’s hand. 

Balaranm 

223. If the Pataka is held by the right hand and the Mmti 
by the left, the result will be Balardma’s hand. 

Krstiu 

224. If the Mfgaslrsa hands facing each other are held near 
the face, the result will be Krsna’s hand. 

Kalld 

225. If the Pataka, is held by the right hand and the Tri- 
pataka, by the left, the x’esult will be KallPs hand. 


Baksasa 

226. If the Rakata, hands are held at the mouth the result will' 
be the hand of a Baksasa. 

Brahmama 

226-227. When the Mkhdra is held by two hands and the 


223. The MGr. ■ mentions Eamacandra of Ayodhya as Raghurama. 

A— 5 



right hand is held horizontally to’mdicate the sacred thread, the 
result is the Bmlmana hand. 

Ksatriya 

227- 228. If the Sil'hu rn is held horizontally by the left hand 
and the Fafaht is held by the right, the result is the Kmtriya 
hand. 

Vaiii/a 

228- 229. If the Hamsasya is held by the left hand the the 
Kaial'amvk'ha by the right, the result will be the Vaisya hand, 

&uclm, 

229- 230. If the SU^hara is held by the left hand and the 
Mrgnm'm by the right, the result will be the STodra hand. 

230- 231. In a similar manner there will be hands named 
after the eighteen castes according to their profession. Hands of 
the inhabitants of different countries are also to be understood by 
the wise people in a similar manner. 


Husband and Wif e 

,231-232. ■ If the jSikkara is held by the left hand and the 
3frgasl)‘S(i by the • right, the • I’esult will be the hand of Man as 
well as of Woman. 

Mother 

232. If ihe Ardhacandra is held by the left hand and the 
Samlamsci by the right, and the left hand is turned round over the 
belly, the result will be the Mother hand. 

Use 

234-235. It is used to denote the mother and a maid. 

Father 

-234- -H the right hand of the Mothei' hand holds the $ilclux,ra, 
the reMf will be the Father h?^d. 
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Uses 

235. It is used to denote the father and the son-in-law. 

Motker-i H-lau' 

236- 237. If the Hamsa'sija is held by the right hand at the 
throat and the Saiidamsa is held by the right, and the left hand 
is afterwards rubbed round the belly, the result wUl be the^ Mother- 
in-law hand. 

JFather-in-la ic 

237- 238. If in the right hand of the Mother-in-law hand 
the Silchara is held, the result is the Father-in-law hand. 

Husband’s Hrother 

238- 239. If the .Silchaya is held by the left hand and the 
Kariarlmiilcha is held by the right, and the hands are placed on 
sides, the I'esult is the hand of the Husband’s brother. 

Husband’s Sister 

239- 240. If at the end of the preceding hand the right hand 
shows the gesture indicating a woman (i.e., the Mrgaslrsa), the 
result will be the hand of the Husband’s sister. 

Elder and Younger Brothers 

240- 241. If the MtigTlrti hands are shown in the front 
and on the tA ¥0 sides, the, i-esult will be the hand of the. Elder and 
of the Younger brother;. 

Son 

241 - 24-9. . If one holds the Swnda'tma or\. belly and- moves 
it afterwards and holds the sikJuvni by iris, left hand, tlie Son’s 
hand results. 

Da uahfer-in-la t r 

242- 423. If after showing the son's hami one snows with the 
right hand the gesture expressing a woman (i.e. Mngastrsa), then 
the result will be the Daughter-in-law’s hand. 

Co-u'ife 

243- 244. If one shows the gesture for- a woman (i.e. Mrgaslrstf) 
with both the hands after showing the i^aSe_hahd,_tlien the Dorwife’s- 
hand is .made.^ 



m 

244-24(5. The movements of Nrtta-hmtas is of five kinds. 
Tliey are known to be movements upw^ai’ds, downwards, on the right, 
on the left and in the front. The. moving of hands should be in 
the manner of that of the feet. The left one (foot or hand) should 
be on the left and the light one on the right. This is noticed by 
those who know the rules of Krtta. 

247. ( See the translation of the verse 28.) 


Hands fit to he used in- Hj'tta 

248-249. The thirteen hands such as Pataha, Svastiha, Dola, 
Ahjali, Kaialcavardhana, Salcata, Pasa^ KllaJca. Kapittlia, 
Sikhara, Kwrma, Hamsasija and Alai>adma are fit to be used in 
Prfta. 


The Sun 

250. If the Alapadma and the Kapittha are shown by two 
hands near about the throat, the Sun’s hand is formed. 

The Moon 

251. If the Alajjadtfia, is shown by the left hand and the 
Pataka by the right, the hand produced is called that of the Moon. 

Mars 

252. If the Sftcl is shown by the left hand and the Blast i by 
the right, Mai's’s hand is produced. 

Blercury 

253. . If the Blmfi is horizontally held by the left hand and 
the Patuka by the right, then Mercmy’s hand is produced. 

Jupiter 

254. bhowing the Sihhara hands to indicate the sacred 
thread will make the hand of a Ru or the Brahmin as well as that 
of Jupiter. 


250. The Havagraka hands have been given by the MG. after 223. 
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Veiiiis 

255. To hold the Mnsti with both the hands and to keep the 
left hand high up and the right down^ will make the Venus’s hand. 

Safuru. 

256. To sho'vv the ^ikhara with the left hand and the Trisida 
with the right is to make Saturn’s hand. 

Rahu 

257. To show the Sarpasirsa with the left hand and the SucJ 
with the right, is to make the hand of Bahiw 

Ketu 

258. To show the Sucl with the left hand and the RdiaJca 
with the right, is to make the hand of Ketu. 


Reel in Ranee 

259- 260. Feet in different positions and with different move- 
ments will be described in accordance with the old tradition. These 
(positions and movements) give I’ise to Mandalti (posture), JJtplo>vmm 
(flying movement or jumping), Bhramarl (spiral movement) and 
Fadacarl, or Carl (gait). Theii' definitions ai’e to follow. 

Postures (Mandlala) 

260- 261. There are ten postures : Sthanaha (simple standing), 

xLytita, P ratyalidha, Prehkhana, Prerita, 

Mvtita, tSamasuci and Parsvamcl- 

Sthaiiaka 

262. Standing with Bmnapada feet in the same line and 
touching the hip with ...irdlhcicanch’a hands, will be Sthaiiakct- 

Ayata 

263, Standing with two feet half a cubit apart from each 
other in a Gatwrasni posture and at the same time bending 
knees a little apart and placing one of them upon the other, v’lU give 
rise to Ayata posture. 



AJl4ha 

264-20o. ■ Place the left foot before the right one at a distance 
of one cubit and a half, make the Sikhai-a with the left hand and 
l\aiaJ<:amiilcha with the right ; this, according to Bharata and 
other*', will give i-ise to the posture. 

266. If hands and feet are interchanged in the Alidha posture, 
it >vill be called P rat ijal’idka . 

PrcUkhcma 

2 6 6- 2 67. Putting one foot by the side of another heel and 
having Kurma hands, will give rise to the Prenlchana nosture. 

Prerita 

267- 269. Putting one foot violently (on the earth) at a distance 
of one cubit and a half from another and standing with knees 
bent and one of them put across another and holding Sikhara 
hand in the breast and shomng Patahi hand stretched out, mil 
sive rise to Prerita posture. 

Sraiifikct, 

269-271-. The right foot should be put across the left foot 
and the right hand should be put across the left hand : tlius 
will be the Svastika jDosture. 

Motita 

271-272. Stand on the earth with the forepart (toes) of the 
feet and touch the earth with each knee alternately and make 
Prijpntaka 'with both the hands; this will give rise to Motita 
posture. 

Saniamei, 

‘■ITl. A posture in wlueh the earth is touched with toes and 
knees is called Samii&ucl.- 

l^arsvasucH, 

273. A posture in which the earth is touched with toes and 
by one knee on one side is called Pa/rsrasuci, 



Varieties of iSi)npIe Postures (Stlianaka) 

274-275. Simple postures are of six kinds according to the 
placing of feet. They are Samap^a, Ehapada., Nagahandha, 
Amclra, Q-aru4a and Brahma. 

SamapMa 

275, Standing with tAvo feet alike is called SamapcyBi, 

Uses 

27G. It is used in offering flowers (to god) and playing in 
the i*ole of gods. 

EkapMa 

276. -Standing with one foot and laying the other across 
the knee of that foot -will give Bha^ada position; 

Uses 

278. It is used to denote- motionlessness and the practice of 
penance (tapdsya). 

Nagaha,)idlta 

277b-27b. Standing like a seipent intertwining two feet and 
two. hands together Avill give Nwjahandha postuie. 

Use 

278. It is used in showing the Nagabandtia. 

Aindra 

278- 279. Standing with one leg bent and the other leg and 
knee raised and hands hanging naturally aaIU give i-ise to Aindra 
posture. 

Uses 

279. It is used in depicting Indra and a kmg. 

Gdrud-a 

279- 281. If in the Alidha posture one knee is put 'on tne 
ground and the two hands jointly show the jesture, it -will be the 
GSitmdti posture. 

Use 

281. It is used to denote Garada. (the vehicle of- Visnu). 

BraJitnd 

2,81-282. Sitting with one foot on one xnee and- anotner toot 
on another knee will give rise to Brahma posture. 



Uses 

282. It is used to denote jajxt' (repeated muttering of prayers) 
and similar matters. 


Different Kinds of Jumps (JJtplavana) 

282- 283. Now, the definition of various jumps will be given. 
They are of five kind.s : — Alaga, Kartm% Asva, Moiita and 
Krpalaga. 

Alagei 

284. Jumping with both the feet and placing Sihhara hand 
on the hip, at the same time, will be Alaga. 

-Kmrtwfi 

255-286. Jumping on toe's ' with' Kdrtarl hands held behind 
the left foot, at the. same time, will be Kartarl jump. 

Asva 

286- 287. First, jump on two feet and then place them together, 
and make Tripatalca with both the hands. This will be Ah'a, 
jump. 

Moiita 

287- 288. Jumping on both sides alternately like a Kartarl, 
will be Moiita jump. 

Krpataga 

283- 289. Place the heel of both feet alternately on the hip 
and keep Ardhacandra hands between the two. This will make 
Krpcdaga, 


Various Spiral Movements (Bhrmnarl) 

289-291. Here, we shall describe various spiral movements 
(in a dance). A.ccording to persons versed in the Na^a^astra 
they are seven: Utphita, GaJcra, Qarnda, ETca^dda, Kimcita, 
JiJidsa and 3.nga. 





Utphifa 

292. If a person inoTes round his entire body from a Smntu 
pada posture, he is said to perform Utplvta bhramart, 

Cakra 

293. If keeping feet on the eaith and carrying IVipataJm 
hands one moves round rapidly he perfomis Cahra bhromarl, 

Garndci 

294. Stretch one foot across another and put the knee on the 
earth and then move about rapidly with outstretched arms. This 
will be Qarii^ci hhramarl, 

EkapMa 

295. Moving round alternately on one foot will be Elcapadct, 
hhramar'l, 

K?mr?ta 

296. Moving round with knees bent will be Knncita 
bhramm% 

Akasa 

296- 297. If one moves round his entire body after making 
his fully-stretched feet wide apart in a jump, he will make 
bhramarl, 

Ahgci 

297- 298. If one jumps with feet half a cubit apart and then 

stops, he performs bhramaru 


Different Gait 

298-300. Now the definition of various Carls will be told 
by me. According to persons who know Bharata’s works well 
they are eight : Calana^ Oankramanay Sarana^, 

Lntliita^ Lolita:^ and Visama^ 


^Ttiibpati 




■V 





Calana (.walking) 

301. -Advancing a foot from its natural place will be Galana 
(walking). 

Cahkramana (making a leap) 

301 -302. Persons well-versed in natya say that a gait made 
by two feet carefully raised up and thrown sideways alternately is 
called Canh'a-ma,na (making a leap), 

8ara't}a (moving) 

302-303. Moving like a leach that is covering ground, by 
joining one heel with another (at each step) and holding at the same 
time Fataha hands is called Sarana (mo^dng). 

Yegim (running) 

304- 305. If a nata w’^alks swiftly on his heels or toes or by 
his entire sole, and holds Alapadma and TripatWia hands 
alternately he is said to go with a Veghil (rmining). 

KuMmia (pounding) 

305- 300. The striking of the earth wnth the heel or the 
fore-part of a foot or the entire sole is called KuUana (pounding). 

Lnthita (rolling) 

306. Performing the KuUana from the SvastiJca posture ig- 
called Lnthita (rolling). 

Lolita (trembling) 

307. -Slawly moving a foot which has not touched The earth 
after performmg the KuUana as described before -is -.called die- 
Lolita (trembling) gait. 

Visama (rough) 

308. Setting the left foot to the right of the right one, and the 
right foot to the left one altemately at the time of walking is 
cahed the Visama (rough) gait. 
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Different Kinds of Stepping, 

.•309-31U-. The different kinds of stepping with their definitions 
Avill be told gradually. These are ten in number -; Goose-step, 
Peacock-step, Deer-step, Elephant-step, Horse-step, Lion-step, 
Snake-step, Frog-step, Heroic step and Human step. 

Go&se-siep . 

311- 312. Placing slowly one foot after another nt a distance 
of half a cubit and bending on two sides alternately and carrying' 
the TripatdJca with both the hands will be stepping like a goose. 

Peacock-step 

312- 313. To stand on toes and to carry KapittJia in both 
the hands and to move both the knees alternately will be making 
Peacock steps. 

Deer-sfep 

313- 314. Punning forward or sideways like a deer ^Yith 
Tripataka on both the hands will be called Deer-step. 

Elephant -step. 

314- 315. To walk slowly with Samapada feet -with hands 
holding Pataka on both sides is to have the Elephant step. 

Horse-step 

315- 316. To raise the right foot and jump in quick succes- 
sion and to hold the Sikhara with the left hand and Patddca with 
the right (hand) wiU be the Hoi-se-step. 

Dion-step 

317. First stand on toes and then jump forward swiftly and 
proceed in this manner with the Sikhara held in both the hands. 
This will be the Lion-step. 

Snake step 

318. If one holds the Tripafuka vdth both hands and on both 
sides and walks as before (swiftly) he is said to move like a snake. 

Frog-step 

319. If one holds the tsikhara with both hands and jumps 
almost like a lion he is said to go with Frog-steps. 
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Heroic step 

S 20 . Coming from a distance holding the Sihhara -with the 
eft hand and the Pataka with the right vrill be called the Heroic 
step. 

Human step 

321-322. When one goes round in quick succession and puts 
he left hand on the waist, holds the KataJcanuthha with the right, he 
s said to move with Human steps. 


323-325. Matidalas, Utplavanats, Bhmmarls, Gann, Gatis 
iccording to their relation to one another are endless in number 
ind variety. Uses of these in dance and drama are to be learnt from 
he sastras and tradition, and thi-ough the favour of good people. 



Select Glossary 

Abbreviations: u. = utplaYana ; g.=gati; gr.=griTa; 

e. = cari; dr.=:drsti; bhr.= bhramari ; m. = mandala ; s. ^siras; 
sth. = sthana. 

Numerals refer to the number of slohas. 


anga 42-43. 
anga bhr. 297-298. 
agni h. 212. 
afijali h. 176-177. 
adhomukha s. .54-.55. 
aiiuvrtta df. 77. 
arala h. 114. 
ardhacandi'a h. 111-113. 
ardha-pataka h. lOB-104. 
ardhasnci h. 167-168. 
alaga u. 284. 
alapadma h. 146-149. 
avalokita df. 78-79. 
a^a u. 286-287. 

asamyuta h. = gesture by one hand, 
aka^abh. 296-297. 

angika** gestures and postures in 
drama and dance 39. 
ayata ni. 263. 
ali^ba m. 264-265. 
alokitadr. 69-70. 
alolita 4. 55-56. 

aharya =■ dress and decoration of the 
body. 40. 

indra h. 211. 


utksipta 4. 63-64. 

utplavana = jumping movements in 
dance and drama, 
utpluta bhi*. 292. 
udvahita 4. 52-53. 
utsaiiga h. 184-185. 
ullokita dr. 7 5-7 6. 

ekapada bhr. 295. 
ekapada sth. 27 6-27 7 . 

aiiidraka sth. 278-279. 

kafaka h. 168-170. 
katakamukha h. 124-127. 
katakavardhana h. 187-188. 
kapittha h. 121-124. 
kapota h. 177-178. 
kampita 4. 60-61. 
karkafa h. 178-179. 
kai’tari u. 285-286. 
kartarlmukha h. 105-107. 
kartaid svastika h. 188-189. 
kalki h. 225. 
kangula h. 144-146. 
kartikeya h. 209-210. 
kilaka h. 195. 
kuncita bhr. 296. 
kut^ana c. 305-306. 


i4vara ( = 8iva) h. 205. 
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•ma h. 197-19S, 
•mavatara li, 217. 
rera h. 215. 
na k 224. 

Malaga u. 2S8-2S9, 
ii h. 258. 
iriya K 227-228, 
itva h. 202. 


alila g. 314-31 a. 

i = mode of walking or setting 
foot. 

le^a li. 200. 

•iida biu\ 294. 
aida sth. 280-281. 
iha*®the right manner of begin- 
ning a tune, song or dance. 

era bhr. 298. 
auh. 191-192. 
ikramuiga c. 301-302. 
idra h. 251. 
idrakala h. 132-133. 
nra h. 149-52. 
ana c. 301. 

1 ~ dancing movements in w-liich 
the action of feet is prominent. 

.a = indication, expression, gesture 
c£. aijlkya sciha jayaija — Cha. Upa- 
ni§ad. 

lah. 181-182. 

nracxTda h. 163-164. 
a&?ma gr. 82-83. 
rahgini g. 315-316. 
pataka h. 100-102. 

^ula h. 165-166. 


I dampati h. 231-232. 

devara li. 238-239. 

’ dhuta 57-59. 

nartana = dance and drama, 
natana = a general term for natya, 
nrtya and nptta. 
nanandv h. 239-240. 
nagabandha h. 201- 
nagabandha sth. 277-278. 
natya == stage presentation of a story 
or the part of a story with re- 
citation, costume, songs and 
mainly, dance. 

iiayaka *= one who organizes a dance 
or dramatic performance. 

Niinti h. 213. 

uytta =* merely symmetrical and 
rythmic movement of limbs, 
nytta h. ^ gestures used in dance and 
j ahliuiaya, 

j nrtya *= pantomimic dance, a dance 
which represents feelings and 
moods through gestures. 

Nrsimha h. 219. 
pataka h. 93-100. 
padmakosa h. 134-137. 
parav^tta 5. 61-62. 

Para^imama h. 221. 
parivahita 64-65. 
parivartita gr. 83-84. 
pallih. 170-171. 
pada-cari ~ cari. 

Parvati h. 207-208. 
par^vastici m. 273. 
pa^a h. 194 
pitrh. 234-235. 
putra h. 241-242* 
puspaputa h. 182-183* 
prakampita gr. 85-86. 



pratyanga 43. 
pratyalidha ni. 2 GO, 
pralokita dr. 72-73. 
prasanjita = excessive affection, 
prenkhaiia m. 266-267. 
pi'crita m. 267-269. 


balarama li. 223. 
biidha h. 253. 
brliaspati h. 254. 
brahma sth. 281-282. 
brahma h. 205. 
brahmana h. 226-227. 
bhavana ~ representation (lit. that 
which affects an idea to be re- 
presented). 

bhavana = see bhavana. 
bhavita = represented, 
bhiijaugi g. 318. 
bherunda h. 203. 
blmamara h. 152-1 54. 
bhramari = spiral movement of the 
body in dance, 
bhratr fkanistha) h. 142-143. 

(jyesfha) h. 142-143. 


Mangala (Mars) h. 252. 
mandala = posture in general in dance 
and drama. 
mand.9ki g. 319. 
matsya h. 196-197. 
matsyavatara h. 216. 
manmatha h. 210-211. 
mayiira h. 108-110. 
mayttri g. 312. 
matr h. 232-234. 
manavi g. 321. 
milita dr, 74-75. 
musfL h. 116-118. 


' mukula h. 161-163% 
moksa = the light manner of releas- 
ing or bringing to a close a tune, 
I song or dance, 
motita m. 270-271. 
mofita u. 287. 
mrgafirsa h. 139-142, 
mrgi g*. 313-314. 

i 

I yama h. 213, 

I raksasa h. 226. 
ramacandra h. 222. 
rahu h. 257. 

rekha ~ see notes on 2 ( . 


I laksmi h. 208. 
lasya = female dance, 
luthita c. 306. 
lolita c. 307. 

I 

1 

vai^ya h. 228-229. 
varaha h. 198-199. 
vax’ahavatara h. 218. 
varuna h. 214. 

vacika ~ oral expression, proper 
delivery 39. 
vamanavatara h, 220, 
vayu h. 214-215, 
yira g. 320. 
yinayaka b. 209. 
visama-sahcara c. 308. 
yi|nuh. 206. 
yegini c. 304-305. 
yyaghra h, 166-167. 

Sakata h. 189-190- 
iahkha h- 190-191. 

^^nai^carah- 256% 
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iikhara h, 118-12L 
Mvalinga lu 186* 

^ikatiinda h. 115-116. 

Sukra h. 255. 
mdvah 229-230. 

^riitikara = drone. 

^va^iira h. 
j4vaf5rn li. 

saiimiikha h. 209-210. 

sandam^a h. 159-161. 
sapatni h. 242-243. 
sama dr. 67-68. 
samapada stlx. 275-276. 
sama 51-52. 
samasuci in. 272. 
sampiita h. 193. 

samyuta h,== gesture by both the 
hands. 


saraiia e. 302-303. 
sarasvat! h. 206-207. 
sarpa^iras h. 137-139. 
saci di;. 70-72. 
sattvika 40-42. 
simhi g. 317. 
simhamiikha h. 142-144. 
sundari gr. 80-81. 
suci h. 127-131. 
surya h. 250. 

sthanaka = standing or sitting 
posture 262. 
sniisa h. 242-243. 
svastika m. 269-270. 
svastika h. 180-181. 


hamsi g. 311-312. 
hainsa-paksa h. 157-159. 
hamsasya h. 154-157. 


I 236-237. 



INDEX 

KB.-^Words given in the ‘Select Glossary’ have not been 
repeated here hut abbreviations used there have again been 
requisitioned. 


abhaya pose 31 

Abhilasitartha-cintamani xxx 
Abhinavabharafi xxxix, i 
Abhinavagupta xxxix 

ablnnaya xxifF, 2-'4,8,io,ii,2o ; and 
painting xxx ; and ritual xxxiv ; 
and sculpture xxxi ; and song 
xxxii ; and Tantrik mudras xxxiv • 
development of xxxv ^ four kinds 
of 10 ; importance of the study of 
xxix ; in Kalidasa’s age xxxvii ; 
literature of xxxviii ; meaning 
of xxi ; origin of xxxii, 

Abhinayadarpana xiii, xiv, xix, xx, 
xxvij xxvi, xxix^ xlff ; i, 2, 4, 8, 9, 
10,14 and Bharata Natya^astra 
xliiff ; and Bharatarnava Ixiff ; 
and Sawg^itarainakara Ixiv ; 
author of Ixv. 

abhitaptadr^ 15 

accent in the stage-speech xxviii 
action in Hindu plays xxi 
adhhuta dr. 15 
adviser to Sabhcipati 4 
Adyar Library xv, xvi 
Agniptirana xxxix 
Aitihasika-rahasya xxviii 
ajamtikha ^.26 
akampifa s, 12 
alamkarasy growth of Ixx 
Alha, songs of 3 

A— 7 


micita s. 12 

Andhra Hist. Research Society Ixvii 

ahga II 

ahgahara Ixv 

apakrsia 10 

apavejtifa 17 

Apsarasas 2 

araJa h. 26 

ardha-cah^ra h, 26 

ardJia-mtiktda dr 15 

ardha-mukula h. 26 

ardha-recita h. 26 

art of producing plays xxx 

artha (wealth) 3 

A^vaghoSa xxxvi, xxxvii 

Atharvaveda xx, 2 

Aufrecht, Th, Ixvi 

audience (of a play) 5 

audience, arrangement of 6 

Avadma-kataka xxxvi 

avadhuta i. 12 

avaliittha h. 26 

Cidhuta k, 12 

ciliary abJiinay a (costumes etc.) xxviii 
akakadr, 15 
akakagami c. Ixi 
alapacar% Ixii 

ahgik&bhinaya (gestures etc.) i 
ahgikay agents in ii 
Afijaneya xviii 
aratnka i, 12 
’widdhacakra h. 26 



V/ 


d grammar in AD. 8, 9 
di, dance-drama in xxiv 
llads, ancient Indian xxxv 
na //. 25 

mgali folk-lore 3^ 
handatkar Oriental 
Institute xviii, Ixix 
harata xxviii 
harnta-msfra xlii,lxil 
harata s^mtra-grantha xix 
Iiarata-w/r/2! xxxix 
haratacllrya 12 
^sharaturyjava xix, xxxviii 
Viara tartlia -candriMi 1 xi ii 
ihattacharya, Vidhusekhara xxxix 
hauma c* Ixi 
hauma ut* Ixi 
hayTmaka dr, 15 
therunda 30 

ihugavatapurciy} a xix^ Ixxi, Ixxii 
Ihuratlya xix 
Jhasa xxxvii 
Imva 10 

hZtV'hatLina xxxiii 
3 hiivaprakaka xix 
diramari 7 

5hudhararaja-duhitr Ixiii 
3 rahman 3 
rahniokta h* 26 
3 raIimasTiira xxxix 
)rows, movements of 16 
Burnell Ixv 


:akravciha 2 3 

Dambodian dancers and ahhinaya xl 
:astes, to show eighteen 34 
zaiura thru 16 
Datura-Kallinatha xxxiii 
zaiufasra //. 26 
^aturasra posture 37 


carl xiiijio; cikcisagaml Ixi; IJiawna Ixi 
cat aka 23 
dim a 1 7 

Coomaraswamy, A. K, xiiij xvi 
costume in the stage xxviii 

nance xn Jriinciu arama xxxiv 
dance, Garba, 4 
dance-language xxv 
dance, occasions for 3 ; variety of 3 
dancing girl xxxiii, 6 ; beauty of 6 ; 

disqualification of 7 ; make-up of 6 
D and in xx 

Da^arTtpaka xxi, xxxiii, 9, 18 
detfi paddhati 1x1 ii 
Dhanahjaya xxxiii, 9 
Dhanika 9 

1 dharma (dutiful life) 3 
dhint dr. 15 
dialects in the stage 5 
disqualification of a dancing girl 7 
dramatic delivery xxviii 
drone 6 

drta {drpta f) dr, 1 5 
Duggirlala, G. K. xvi 
dnra dr. 15 

Dvaraka, milkmaids of 2 
dvirada h, 26 

Earth-god, prayer to 8 


folk-arts and cvbhmaya xxxv 
folk- dance xxxix 
folk-play xxxii 
folk-song xxxii 

gadci (mace) 32 
gajadanta 
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Gambliira xxxv 
Gandharvas 3 
Ganapati 8 
Ganges 2i 
Garba dance 4 
^aru(la paksa h. 26 
goddess of raiiga (stage), praise of 9 
Gita xix 


Indian Antiquary xxxii 
Indian Art and Letters xxi 
Indian dance, principles of 10 
India Office Library xviii 


Indra i 8 

Tndra and Nandike^svar i 
ihgita dr. 1 5 


jap a flower 22 
janujitikc 1 8 

Java, dance-drama in xxiv 
Javanese drama xxiv, xxv 
gestures, value of xi 
j’ilima dr. 1 5 
jTianarekha It. 26 
Jolly, J. xxxix 


Kalpavrksa 5 
karana Ixv 
Kurpura-maltjart xxi 
karima dr. i 5 
Kathakas xxxv 
K'avikariiJia-paka xix 
Kavi, Mm. Ramakrishna ixvii 
Kaye G. R. xx 
kama (enjoyment) 3 
Kavyaiiiifjiamsa l^v 

K^avynpraka^a xix 
Keith, A.B. xxiii, xxix, xxxiv, 
xxxv, xxxvi 
kekabaiidha h. 26 
k/zantjacatztra h* 26 
khaiakavardhaniana h. 28 
kziikzm -8 

jKdratarytmlya xxiv 
Krlilaviveka xix 
KrjS^va xxxviii 
Kulata natya 16 
kuncita 17 
kunciia bki^u 1 6 
ktinczta 15 

i^tikala h. 26 


Uaribhakti-stidhodaya xix 
Ilarivam&a xxiv 
hasta-pranah 17 
Hala xxxvi 

head gestures, kinds of 12 
Hillebrandt, A. xxxv 
Hindu A.stroiionty xx 
Hindu dance, principles of 10 
Hindu drama xiii 
Hindu Iconography Ixvii 
Hinduism and Siva i 
Hindu plays, action in xxi ; lyrical 
nature of xxi ; objects of xxii ; 
occasions for xxxiv ,* suggestive 
character of xxii ; technique 
of xxiii 

Hindu play-wright^s play- 
building xxvii 
Hindu stage xiii 

Hindu women of Bengal and dance 3 
Hopkins, E*W. xxviii 
hrdaya diy 15 
Jirsta dr* 1 5 



mme 25 
ilia dr* 15 
ksmi 21 
'uca 23 
iia dr* 15 
a 7 i, 26 

^gida (^^kahguld) 19 
ya 2 

vi. S. xxi, xxii, xxxv 

hgadhara yia-caiidrika Ixvi 

ugapitmna Ixvii 

igayet Saivism Ixvi 

ainudrcth* 26 

Ita h* 26 

lias* 12 

ical nature of Hindu plays xxi 


tdira dy\ 15 

zdhyanta-vibhaga-sutra xxxix 

%hahharata xxiv 

tha-carl 10 

ahavrata xxxv 

ntreyanatha xxxix 

ikafra 27 

ikara h» 26 

ike-up of the dancing girl 6 
ilina dr* 15 
aliinatha xxiv 

zncjala xiii, Ixi ; hhmcma and 
akoAika Ixi 

zntrin (adviser to President) 5 
anusamMta Ixvii 
atanga Ixvii 
'aisyapurana Ixxi 
%lavikagmmttra xxxvii 
Hrrot of Gestures xiii, xiv, xvi,xxviii, 
xxxiii, I-I7, 19, 25, 26, 31, 33, 36 
llita dr* 15 
lana dr* 15 


* modulation of voice xxviii 
moksa (liberation) 3 
mudra h* 26 

mudra^ meaning of xl, xli 
JMudraraksasa i 
mukula dr* 15 
muraja 8 
music, vocal 2 
musti-szjastika h, 26 


nalim-padmakosa h* 26 
Nandibharata Ixii, Jxiii 
Nandike^vara xiii, xxxviii, Ixv ; place 
of Ixvii ; time of Ixvii 
Nandikekvara^tilaka Ixvi 
Nandi Ixvi 
Nandi^vara Ixvii 
nartakl xxiiix 
naia^ definition of 8 
naiana 3 
Nataraja i 
Natafekhara i 
natacarya xxxvi 
nalikera 23 
Nanartha-dfipika xix 
JSfandi xxxvii, 16 
Narada 3 
fiataka xiii, 10 

natya 2 ; etymology of 2 ; origin of 2 
Idaiyakastra xiii 
ISfatya-veda xiii 

nayakas (heroes), increase of Ixx 

n apathy a xxxvii 

nihancita s* 12 

nikuncita tan(j.ava Ixii 

Nine planetary deities xx 

fiisedha h, 26 

nitamha h* 26 

ulca napa 8 



Nilapnja xxivj xxxv 
nrtta 2 
7 triya 2 

nriya 2JiA.ahhinaya xxxiii 
oflfering of flowers in the stage 9 

padartha Uka 17 
padma (lotus) 32 
painting and ahhinava xxx 
pctksapradyoia h* 26 
paksa-vancita h, 26 
pallava h. 26 
I^anca-sayaka Ixvi 
Pa^atattva xli 
Para-hrahma 2 1 
parivartana 10 
parivahita i. 12 
parivrjta 17 
patralekha 19 
PataSjali xxxv 
patita bhru 16 
Palit, Haridas xxv 
parsvahhimukha i. 1 2 
Pdrsada-suira xxxix 
Parvati Ixiii, 2 
pdtra (dancing girl) 6 
pdira-dosa 7 

pdira^ inner lives of 8 3 outer lives of 8 
pdtura^ pdturiyd 6 
puhkhita 17 
puBpdksi 17 
puspdnjciU 9 
Prahandhamanjari xxvi 
Pmhhdkara-vijaya Ixvi 
prakampita s* 12 
pfarocaitd 10 
Prasanna-^rdghava Ukd xx 
prasdrana 17 


pratyanga ii 
Prakrits 5 
prerita 17 

president of the audience 4 
pronunciation xxviii 
Puranic gods, evolution of xx 
pttrvarahga 9, xxxvi ; limbs of xo 

Rabindranath Tagore xxiv 
Raghurama 33 
Ramakrishna Kavi ixvii 
7 mhga (stage) 10 
rahgadvdra 10 
Rahgalaksnthvildsa xix 
Rao, Gopinath Ixvii 
Ratnamdld xix 
raudra dr, 15 

Ray-chaudhury, Hemchandra Ixxi 

Rdgadlpikd xix 

Raghavabhatta xxvii, 10, 14 

Rdfahekhara xxiv, Ixv 

Rdmdyana xxiv 

realism iii Hindu plays xxvi 

recita 17 

recita bhru 16 

recita h* 26 

recitation in a play 2 

Rgveda 2 

Rkprdtisdkhya xxxix 

rekhd 7 

rhythm xxvii 

Rice. S* xxi, xxii 

ritual and ahhinaya xxxiv 

ritualistic dances, Saiva xxiv 

ritual, Vedic xxxiv 

Sabddrnava xix 
Baiva ritualistic dance xxiv 
S aktmtald xxvii, xxxvii 
Sambhu 31 
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kita dr, 15 

7a and Satyavati story, 

drama of xxv 

fa d>\ 15 

Dgadeva Ixvi 

.da Ixvii 

ilin xxxviii 

a Ixvii, ij 2, 21 

a’s dance i 

gar a dr. 15 

gara-naiana 26 

iikara (drone) 6 

ya dr. 15 

kapakrsta 10 

dhga in natya ii ^ in Vedic 

studies II 

^rasah xv 

ha (audience) 5 

hapati 4 

^hapaWs adviser 4 
laja bhfTi 16 
atation i 

marahgana-sTitradhcira xxxi 
mgltacud^amani xix 
mglta-rafnakara i 
nyamaffj h* 26 
ike fa 17 

nskrit Drama xxiii 

tadasya Ixii 

t>ta&atl (GatliaJ xxxvi 

btadataka xxxvi 

'asvati 2 1 

ttasai XXX vL 

umilla xxxvii 

imya s. 1 2 

mdarya s. 12 

urastra, women of 2 

ihararfl xxxiii 

hityadarpana xxiii 

maveda xxxiv, 2 

ttvika 1 j abhinaya xxix 


sculpture and abhinaya xxxi 
Sen, Kshitimohan 3 
,, Ramdas xxviii 
Shakespeare and realism xxv 
Shastri, Sheshagiri xiv 
Silappadikarana Ixviii 
skandhanata s. 12 
snigdha dr* 1 5 
song and abhinaya xxxii 
solapadma ( = alapadmd) 1 9 
stage 6 

Sten Konow xxxv 
sthanaka xiii 
sncana dr. 15 
sticividdha h. 26 
sTicyasya h. 26 
Sumati Ixvii 
Supreme Soul 3 
sutradhara 4 

sttfra^ meaning of xxxviii, xxxix 
svasiika It. 26 


Tagore, Rabindranath xxiv 
Tagore, Jyotirindranath xxvi 
talai 7 tukha h. 26 
Tandu Ixvii, 2 
tala f timed eafj 10 
Talabhmayalaksaria Ixv 
Talalaksana Ixv 
Taladilaksana Ixv 
tanrlava 2 
^anpura 6 

Tantrik mudras and abhinaya xxxv 

Theater indie7t xxi 

tilaka 1 6 

tilaka hm 26 

tirahcina s. 12 

Tiruvenkatacari xvii 

tiryannatonuata s. 12 

tradition, use of 44 



irasia d7\ 15 
tri^aia 10 
tfiptmdraka 22 
trptad9\ 15 

tiddhrta h. 26 
udvedita 17 
tidvesiitalapadma h, 26 
tidvTita h. 25 
2igra dr, 15 
tilhana h* 26 
npmga ii 
Usa 2 

titksipta thru 16 
uttanavancita h, 26 
utthapana 16 
urrianahha h. 25 

vaimava h, 26 
varadah, 31 
vardhamana ^.26 
vcLcika I 

vcicika ahhinaya (voice etc.) xxviii 
Vatsyayana Ixvi 

Vedic colouring in Natya-Sstra 19 
vihhranta dr, 1$ 


vidiisaka xxxvii 
vidhuta L 12 
Vighne^vara 31 
vikosa dr, 15 
vihkita dr 15 
viplnta dr, 15 
vipra (Brahmin) 26 
vipraklrna h, 26 
visanna di\ 15 
vismya dr, 15 
Vimudharmottara xxx 
Visvabharati xv 
Visvabharati Quarterly xxv 
vitarkita dr, 15 
vulgar dance 8 
vyavrtta 17 


Western drama and Hindu play xxi 
Winternitz, M. xxxvi 
Woodroffe, Sir John xli 


Yajurveda xxxiv, 2 
Yogatliravall Ixv 



Additions and Corrections 


In page 

5 ? 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

15 
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Na 

variants, 


XXV line 4 from the bottom, read '^Ahgika\ 
xxvii line $ from the top, read '^v%k 8 a-secana\ 

XXXV line 5 from the bottom, read after ^Calcutta, 

1319, B.E.’ 

xxxviii line 7 from the top, read ‘All these we shall see’ 
before ^below^ 

1. line 19 from the top, read I 

line 24 read, . ^mahgala-kloka\ 

2. line 3 from the top, re2id '‘nrtta^ zni hirjya\ 

3. line 16 from the top^ read hirtyaK 

5, line 7 from the top, read ‘distinguish’. 

S, line IS from the top, read aniahpmnah (inner lives). 

9. line 6 from the bottom, read ‘35’ before ‘Dhanika’. 

o. line 6 from the bottom, omit ‘35^ 

line 8 from the bottom, read '^Prarocana!, 

28. after the line in the footrnote read the following 

‘189. The definition of this gesture is defective. It has 
been defined like a single -hand gesture. The 
real Sakata hand would be a comj^ination of two 
such hands. It appears that in practice single 
Sakata was also used [vide definition of Nirrti 
and Raksasa-hastas in 213 and 226 respectively).’ 
30. line IS from the top, read ‘The Nagabandha\ 

42. line 9 from the top, read ‘like a leech’. 

4S. line at the top, read ‘h = hasta’ after ‘gati’. 

B* — Corrections to the text have been given at its end after the 




